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To  sit  on  rocks.--BYRON. 

Oh,  blest  retirement ! — Goldsmith. 

Ay  !  these  were  days,  when  life  had  wings. 

And  flew— Oh  !  new  so  wild  a  height. 

That,  like  the  lark,  which  sun-ward  springs, 

’Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light. — Moore. 

Very  few  people  know  what  to  do  with  themselves 
when  they  go  into  the  country.  They  see  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blue  sky,  and  several  large  hills,  and  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  trees,  and  some  fields  of  grass,  and  some  of  corn  ; 
and  now  and  then  the  odour  of  a  bean-field,  or  a  bed  of 
wild  violets,  takes  their  olfactory  nerves  by  surprise,  and 
they  snuff  it  up  pleasantly  enough,  and  pass  on  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  Birds,  too — curious  little  specks, 
far  up  in  the  sunlight,  or  unseen  in  the  woods — pour 
forth  the  countless  songs  of  their  merry  hearts,  as  if  they 
enjoyed  a  polite  happiness  in  seeing  such  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  sauntering  through  the  green  lanes  ;  and 
the  respectable  members  of  society,  hearing  the  birds,  are 
rather  pleased  as  otherwise,  and,  after  saying  nothing,  go 
home  to  dinner,  and  take  an  additional  tumbler,  and  play 
backgammon,  and  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  very  soundly  be¬ 
side  the  amiable  and  rather  corpulent  mother  of  their 
large  and  promising  family.  Next  morning,  their  wife 
makes  excellent  tea,  and  gives  them  plenty  of  rolls  and 
buttered  toast,  and  then  they  go  into  the  garden  and  eat 
gooseberries,  and  pluck  a  full-blown  rose,  and  look  at  tbe 
bee-hives,  and  wonder  if  the  apples  are  as  sour  as  they 
were  yesterday,  and  sit  down  in  the  arbour  and  become 
gradually  somnolent,  and  are  greatly  tormented  by  a  per¬ 
severing  blue-bottle  that  buzzes  close  about  their  ear,  and 
occasionally  settles  upon  the  tip  of  their  nose  ;  and  they 
at  length  become  indignant,  and  start  up,  and  depart  they 
know  not  whither. 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  enjoying  the  country,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  very  excellent  one ;  yet  does  it  hardly  suit 
our  taste.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  one 
can  be  happy  in  the  country,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  ought  to  be,  who  fixes  his  head-quarters  anywhere 
within  twenty  miles  of  a  place  where  there  is  an  esta¬ 
blished  concourse  of  summer  visitors  ;  a  watering-place, 
for  inst.ance,  or  any  such  hideous  abomination.  A  mineral 
well,  with  its  sulphureous  rottenness  of  taste,  and  crowd 
o  scrofulous  decrepitudes  assembled  in  the  pump-room, 
I*  ^  sight  sufficient  to  throw  the  Goddess  of  Romance  into 
>steric8,  startling  her  more  than  ever  the  daughter  of 
eres  was  startled  at  the  violence  of  Pluto.  A  true  lover 
^  nature  ought  to  have  no  head-quarters.  He  ought  to 
jumble  up  and  down  like  the  birds  of  passage, — now 
reathing  inspiration  on  the  mountain’s  peak,  and  now 
blowing  in  bis  skiff  “  the  golden  path  of  rays”  that 
^  flicker  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  ;  at  one  time, 

aioue  and  far  away  in  the  blood-stained  solitudes  of  Glen- 
another,  tracking  the  red-deer  through  the  forest 
lartindale  down  to  the  wooiled  banks  of  UI  Is  water. 

1  M  country  expressly  to  fish  or  shoot : 

^  him  fish  when  he  comes  to  a  splendid  stream  or  living 


loch,  and  shoot  when  the  moor  lies  in  his  way,  and  the 
birds  rise  gloriously  on  the  wing,  as  if  they  deserved  to 
be  shot.  But  never  let  him  pretend  to  be  a  votary  of  na¬ 
ture  in  all  her  moods  ami  aspects,  and  yet  go  forth  into 
her  presence  with  a  mind  intent  only  upon  a  pocket-book 
of  fly-hooks,  gut,  and  casting-lines,  or  an  imagination 
filled  with  detonating  caps,  hair-triggers,  percussion  locks, 
pointers,  and  double  barrels.  No  one  loves  angling  more 
than  we  do, — no  one  can  carry  a  gun  or  follow  a  dog 
more  unweariedly;  but  it  will  not  do  to  maintain  that 
there  is  much  poetry  in  either  pursuit,  or,  at  least,  that 
poetical  associations  and  reveries  can  ever  be  indulged  in 
during  the  hour  of  excitement,  when  a  fish  of  three  pound 
weight  seems  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  and  a  blackcock 
more  valuable  than  a  dozen  birds  of  paradise,  or  a  score 
of  the  golden  kinhis  of  China.  We  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  We  cannot  adore  the  mountains,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  line  to  flow  easily  from  our  reel ;  wo 
cannot  venerate  the  clouds,  casting  their  majestic  shadows 
over  valley  and  town,  and  at  the  same  time  pop  away  with 
No.  6,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  gamekeeper,  and  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  our  own  conscience.  Having  once  established 
this  rule,  we  may  then  talk  of  scenery  in  any  cursory, 
hop-step-and-leap  manner  we  please,  and  there  is  a  chance 
that  we  will  now  and  then  say  something  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  for  when  the  mood  is  on  us,  we  will  Jeel  the  beauty 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  seen  all  the  waterfalls  in  Scotland,  and  we 
never  saw  a  waterfall  that  in  the  slightest  degree  came 
up  to  our  expectation  of  what  a  waterfall  ought  to  be. 
The  falls  of  the  Clyde,  the  fall  of  Foyers,  the  falls  of  the 
Devon,  the  Highland  falls,  innumerable  as  they  are,  we 
have  looked  at  with  comparatively  little  emotion.  If  you 
go  very  near,  the  noise  is  rather  deafening,  though  not  in 
the  least  stunning  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  foam — a  good  deal  more  than  you  have  ever  seen  in  a 
washing  tub — but  on  the  whole  the  effect  is  paltry.  The 
cascade,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  is  probably  a  very 
good  feature  in  the  landscape  ;  but  it  is  only  a  feature. 
Yet  never  did  we  confess  that  we  were  disappointed  to 
any  benevolent  individual,  who  took  us  to  see  a  waterfall : 
we  admired  because  he  admired  ;  and  if  he  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  always  gave  us  a  bottle  of  wine  addi¬ 
tional  after  dinner  for  having  admired  so  well.  There 
are  probably  some  good  falls  in  Germany ;  but  the  falls 
of  which  we  drejim  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  that  fling 
their  whole  soul  over  the  abyss,  and  send  the  thunder  of 
their  voice  up  to  the  stars, — falls,  which  even  the  dull  ear 
of  man  can  hear  for  fifty  miles,  and  under  whose  arched 
cataract  an  army  might  stand  and  gaze.  If  there  were 
falls  in  the  Clyde  below  Glasgow  instead  of  twenty  miles 
above  it,  they  might  be  respectable.  A  mighty  fall  of  the 
Forth,  any  where  between  Edinburgh  and  Queensferry, 
would  be  imposing.  But  we  have  no  such  sights  in  old 
Europe  :  they  are  all  on  a  reduced,  minor-theatre,  half¬ 
pay  sort  of  scale.  All  the  Scottish  rivers  put  together 
would  hardly  form  a  decent  tributary  to  the  Mie.'tissippi ; 
and  all  the  Scottish  cascades  made  into  one,  would  but  re¬ 
semble  the  little  dog  who  barked  at  the  moon,  if  set  down 
!  beside  Niagara. 
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Our  lakes  and  mountains  are  better  than  our  water-- 
falls.  Have  you  ever  ridden  up  the  Pass  of  Leney,  wind¬ 
ing  round  the  foot  .of  Ben  Ledl,  and  suddenly  emerging 
on  Loch  Lubnaig  ?  Have  you  ever  crossed  Bochastle 
Heath?  Have  you  ever  rambled  through  Glenfinlas? 
Have  you  been  at  the  top  of  Benvenue  and  Benan  ?  Have 
you  ever  sailed  on  I.iOch  Ard,  or  visited  the  island  tliat 
sheltered  the  childhood  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the 
lovely  lake  of  Monteith  ?  Have  you  ever  walked  on  your 
own  legs  through  the  Trosachs  ?  If  you  had  friends 
with  you,  we  trust  you  hastened  on  before  them.  They 
would  expect  you,  at  every  step,  to  be  full  of  exclamations 
and  small  bits  of  praise,  which  are  nothing  less  than  pure 
blasphemy  when  uttered  in  the  visible  presence  of  the  su¬ 
blimities  of  nature.  A  solitude,  wild  and  glorious  like 
this,  is  the  audience-chamber  of  Omnipotence, — shall  the 
creature  man  dare  to  enter  it  irreverently  ?  If  among  your 
party  there  be  one  yoiingand  lovely  being,  with,  perchance, 
the  accents  of  the  south  upon  her  silver  tongue,  but  a  heart 
tremblinglyalive  tothe  beautiful  and  the  grand,  fragile  and 
delicate  of  form,  but  vigorous  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
mountain  breezes,  and  full  of  the  romance  of  the  land,  with 
a  smile,  not  of  gaiety,  but  of  deep  enjoyment,  on  her  rosy 
lip,  and  a  flush  of  thought  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  crowd 
of  feelings  in  her  eye, — if  such  a  being  has  aided  and 
abetted  in  supplying  you  with  fifteen  cups  of  tea  at 
breakfast,  take  her  with  you.  The  Trosachs  will  look 
their  loveliest  when  her  arm  is  linked  in  thine,  and  when 
your  very  breath  is  held  that  you  may  catch  the  soft  mur- 
inuririgs  of  her  voice.  But  not  a  word  of  love.  3Iake 
love  to  a  lady  in  her  drawingroom,  or  in  her  bower, — 
by  the  banks  of  a  canal,  or  in  the  gravel-walk  that  bi¬ 
sects  her  garden, — make  love  to  her  at  the  theatre,  at  the 
concert,  at  the  ball,  on  a  wet  day,  or  in  a  long  evening, — 
make  love  to  her  at  a  pic-nic  party,  or  in  a  steam-boat, — 
when  she  is  sea-sick  and  sentimental,  or  when  she  is  in 
excellent  spirits  and  exceedingly  hungry, — make  love  to 
her  at  all  rational  times  and  places,  but  do  not  sail  under 
false  colours  with  her,  nor  distract  her  with  the  words, 
when  she  is  gazing  on  the  works,  of  love. 

In  this  out-of-town  season  of  the  year,  when  bilious 
shopkeepers  and  editors  of  Whig  newspapers  frequent 
Pitcaithly, — when  small  writers  with  large  families  line 
the  shores  of  Fife, — when  imprudent  advocates  bathe  at 
Portobello  for  fifteen  guineas  a-month,— when  young 
ladies  read  novels  under  cherry-trees,  and  young  gentle¬ 
men  perfect  themselves  in  trout-fishing,  or  eagerly  anti¬ 
cipate, the  glories  of  the  Twelfth, — when,  in  short,  the 
entire  population  of  an  industrious  country  alfect  idle¬ 
ness,  green  hills,  and  fre.sh  air, — most  astonishing  is  it 
to  the  author  of  these  lucubrations  that  so  few  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Edinburgh  step  into  the  Stirling  steam-boat, 
and  having  arrived  at  that  town,  after  a  ])leasant  sail  of 
four  hours  and  a  half,  proceed,  by  the  <*oach  they  will 
find  waiting  for  them,  to  the  romantic  village  of  Callan¬ 
der,  where  they  may  establish  their  head-quarters,  for 
some  of  the  ^summer  weeks,  as  comfortably  as  in  any 
corner  of  Christendom. 

Callander  is  not  exactly  in  the  Highlands,  nor  exactly 
in  the  Lowlands  :  it  stands  on  the  confines  of  both.  Walk 
for  half  an  hour  towards  the  south,  and  you  come  down 
upon  rich  champaign  country,  extending  with  gentle  un- 
d.ulations  even  to  the  Clyde  ;  walk  for  half  an  hour  to 
the  north,  and  you  are  burigd  amongst  Highland  moun¬ 
tains,  and  wild  heathery  glens,  where  not  a  moving  thing 
is  to  be  seen,  except  perchance,  here  and  there,  a  small 
black  cow  or  solitary  slieep.  Go  to  the  west,  and  a  walk 
or  ride  of  ten  miles  brings  you  to  the  Tro.sachs  and  Loch 
Ketturin  :  turn  your  step  towards  the  east,  and  Donne, 
with  its  old  baronial  castle,  or  Stirling,  full  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  elder  days,  will  meet  you  smilingly.  Then,  if  you 
wish  for^fishing,  there  are  no  trouts  in  Scotland  like  the 
trouts  of  Loch  Lubriaig.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk 
up  the  pass  of  Leiiey,  (it  is  a  walk  of  an  hour,)  and 
tnen  you  come  to  as  fair  u  h>ch  as  ever  reflecte<l  the  sha¬ 


dow  of  a  rod,  or  curled  under  the  grey  wing  of  a  golden, 
bodied  fly.  Behold  !  already  has  the  respected  father  of 
a  family  risen  to  the  bob)  and,  at  the  same  moment,  his 
wife  dangles  gently  on  the  tail-fly  :  give  them  line,  though 
they  run  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  then  gently  remind  them 
of  their  captivity,  and  bring  them  back  in  their  alder- 
manic  rotundity  of  form  to  the  groaning  basket,  which 
they  nearly  fill.  Or,  know  you  not  the  Bracklin  Bridge, 
with  its  pools  and  eddies,  where  the  bearded  aristocracy 
of  the  water  lie  under  the  overhanging  ro(‘ks,  munching 
minnows  as  they  swim  past,  or  swallowing  all  sorts  of 
heckle  with  indiscriminate  epicurism  ?  Perhaps  you  pre¬ 
fer  the  broader  and  the  gentler  Teith,  as  it  winds  by  the 
shooting  seat  of  Lord  Gwydyr,  down  by  Cambiisrnore 
and  the  dark  green  woods  of  Sir  Evan  ^I‘ Gregor  Mur¬ 
ray.  Are  you  fond  of  perch  and  pike?  Then  cross  the 
bridge,  ^nd  over  the  hill,  and  down  upon  Loch  llhniskay, 
( Heaven  only  knows  whether  we  havespelt  the  word  right,) 
and  if  your  float  does  not  sink  a  thousand  times  oftener 
than  it  floats,  drown  yourself  incontinently,  for  the  gods 
never  intended' you  for  an  angler.  It  may  he  that  your 
spirit  longs  for  a  day  upon  the  moors  ;  and  where  will 
yon  see  moors  like  these,  alive  with  grouse  and  populous 
with  game  ?  A  tailor  would  find  himself  a  sportsman 
instinctively,  and  the  veriest  mongrel  of  a  turnspit  would 
be  spontaneously  converted  into  a  setter.  Pistols  with 
rusty  locks  would  do  more  execution  than  Somerville’s 
gnus  elsewhere;  and  the  mammas,  sisters,  and  grandmam¬ 
mas,  of  young  consumptive  gentlemen,  be  rapt  into  plea¬ 
sing  awe  and  admiration  at  the  altogether-unexpected 
receipt  of  several  brace  of  blackcock. 

Are  you  a  poet,  addicted  to  sensibility  and  fine  emo¬ 
tions,  considerably  in  love,  a  great  admirer  of  Maturiii’s 
“  Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,”  a  reader  of  “  Cliilde  Ha¬ 
rold”  and  “  Don  Juan,” — then  climb  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Ledi,  fling  yourself  down  on  the  summit,  look  at  the 
scenery,  and  take  a  large  dram  of  smuggled  whisky. — 
Or  wilt  thou  wander  to  Loch  Venachar  ?  We  pray  thee  go 
alone,  for  the  calm  sweet  beauty  of  the  scene  ill  suits  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  commonplace  and  the  uninspired. 
Go  alone,  or,  as  we  have  said  already,  with  only  one 
gentle  spirit  for  thy  minister.  That  summer  day  dedi¬ 
cated  in  its  quiet  tranquillity  to  nature  and  the  heart’s 
atfections,  will  mind  thee  of  thy  boyhood  ;  The  passing 
butterfly  or  humming  bee,  heard  though  not  seen,  may 
touch  a  chord,  whose  every  vibration  will  be  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  past — {deasant,  but  sad.  There  is  no  loss  of 
time  in  giving  a  day  to  dreams  like  those  which,  like 
light  clouds  across  a  blue  sky,  pass  over  the  soul,  and  cast 
a  mellowing  shade  as  they  pass.  But  it  is  not  good  to  be 
long  melancholy,  especially  when  a  jigot  of  such  mutton 
as  is  rarely  seen  in  these  degenerate  days,  has  been  already 
roasted  for  thee  by  thy  best  of  landladies,  MrsM‘Intyre, 
and  the  hour  is  already  past  when  you  told  her  you 
would  return  to  dinner. 

It  maybe  that  summer  smiling  on  a  thousand  hills,— 
it  may  be  that  the  garniture  »)f  wood  and  vale,  the  glit¬ 
tering  of  the  stream,  the  halm  of  the  breeze,  the  rejoicing 
voices  that  trill  their  merry  melodies  at  night  and  morn, 
— have  lost  half  their  power  to  charm.  It  may  be  tnat 
life  has  seated  itself  like  an  incubus  upon  the  buoyant 
heiU’t  of  youth,  and  that  one  by  one  the  gems  have  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  mantle  we  wore  in  cliildhood  ; — it  may  be 
that  poetry  is  de.ad  within  us,  and  that  the  nobler  im¬ 
pulses  of  soul  and  sense  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy,  from 
which  they  are  ne’er  again  to  be  roused  ; — it  may  be  that 
the  sunny  bay  is  behind,  and  only  the  dark  and  troublous 
ocean  befoi'e  ; — it  may  be,  in  short,  that  we  are  uuhapp.'» 
snarling,  iirofessional  gentlemen,  with  wives  and  f*nnilo‘N 
stomach  complaints,  particularly  had  tempers,  too  sioaii 
incoines,  and  all  the  other  devilries  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
And  if  such  he  the  case,  hie  thee  to  some  such  place  as 
Callander,  and  cultivate  rural  enjoyment.  The  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  will  remind  you  of  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  long-locit  years,  will  enable  you  to  add  one  more 
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to  the  list  of  your  unpublished  sonnets,  will  keep  you  in 
tolerable  temper  with  your  wife,  will  make  you  less  an 
object  of  detestation  to  your  children,  will  detach  you  for 
a  time  from  the  muddy  river  of  ordinary  existence  ;  and, 
in  one  of  your  brightest  moods,  may  enable  you  to  send 
to  the  Literary  Journal  an  article  equally  brilliant  as  the 

above. 


took  up  his  abode  at  the  Rectory  of  Ilodnet.  1 1  is  edu¬ 
cation  being  thus  brought  to  a  close,  before  following  him 
to  the  scene  of  active  life,  we  stop  to  take  a  review  of  his 
character,  as  displayed  during  this  initiatory  stage. 

His  temper  we  have  already  described  as  amiable  ;  his 
mind,  as  rather  ingenious  than  i>owerful  or  acute.  We 
may  add,  that  he  early  displayed  a  great  degree  of  pious 
feeling,  but  of  that  sensitively  pure  and  even  timid  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  more  in  consistence  with  the  female  than 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

The  Life  of  Heyinald  Ifeber,  73. Z).  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta,  Ry  his  Widow.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  unpublished  Poems,  and  Private  Pa¬ 
pers  ;  together  with  a  Journal  of  his  Tour  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Germany;  and  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Cossacks.  In  two  volumes,  4to.  Pp. 
684,  and  636.  London.  John  Murray.  1830. 

A  BIG  book  is  a  great  evil ;  more  particularly  when 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  Heber  was  not  a  yreat  man,  and 


the  masculine  constitution.  By  the  system  of  education 
pursued  with  him,  his  mind  was  directed  towards  the 
pursuit  of  the  elegant  and  agreeable  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  descendant  of  an  old  family,  and  mixing  with 
I  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  his  feelings  and  manners 
j  were  those  of  an  English  gentleman.  Educated  at  first 
!  in  a  clergvman’s  family,  and  afterwards  in  a  uiiiversitv 
the  most  exclusively  clerical  in  Europe,  every  mode  of 
thought,  every  pulse-beat,  was  trained  in  accordance  to 
the  establishment  of  the  country.  The  product  <»f  such 
a  mind,  so  manufactured,  was  exactly  Avhat  might  have" 
been  anticipated, — a  man  calculated  to  w’in  and  retain 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him — such  a  parish  j>riest  as 


stuffing  him  into  two  measureless  quartos,  makes  him  every  rational  being  would  wish  to  have  in  his  neigh- 
look  particularly  small.  He  was  a  pious,  amiable,  and  bourhood  ;  but  assuredly  not  one  of  those  gifted  minds 
accomplished  gentleman ;  but  if  every  man  in  England,  to  whom  we  look  up  as  the  creators  and  leaders  of  na- 
of  whom  the  same  may  be  said,  is  to  have  his  life  pub-  tional  opinion — not  a  sun-gazing,  eagle-pinioned  child  of 
lished  on  this  extensive  scale,  where  are  we  to  put  all  the  genius. 

books?  His  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  dignity  in  India,  The  portion  of  Ileber’s  life,  between  his  taking  pos¬ 
it  is  true,  by  making  him  a  public  character,  conferred  session  of  the  cure  at  Ilodnet  in  1807,  and  his  being  no- 
a  factitious  importance  upon  him.  But  surely  the  four  initiated  Bishop  of  C’alcutta  in  18^.3,  was  spent  happily 


volumes  of  his  own  Journal  were  enough  to  record  a  ' 
three  years’  discharge  of  that  office,  especially  as  nothing 
occurred  during  that  period  to  call  for  any  display  of  ta¬ 
lent  or  character,  and  more  especially  still,  as  the  present  ; 
volumes  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  store  of  information 
we  already  possessed  respecting  this  portion  of  his  ca¬ 
reer.  We  esteem  as  much  as  any  man  can  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Heber — we  can  sympathise  with  the  sensation  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  sudden  death  ;  but  we  cannot  go  along  with  j 
his  friends,  when,  with  a  misjudging  zeal,  they  attempt  i 
to  pass  him  oil*  for  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age.  j 
\Ve  can  feel  for  his  disconsolate  widow,  but  we  have  al-  I 
ways  strange  suspicions  of  that  grief  which  vents  itself  , 
in  two  goodly  quartos.  ; 

This  is  the  age  of  puffing.  Not  a  man  or  woman 
either”)  ventures  into  the  press,  without  having  his  penny 
trumpet  to  proclaim,  with  its  tiny  flourish,  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  approach.  We  could  be  contented  (for  good  nature 
is  our  toible)  to  “  blow  till  they  burst  their  wind,”  if  it 
Were  not  for  one  small  circumstance.  There  are — not  in 
any  great  number  it  is  true — but  still  there  are  one  or  two 
great  men  among  us.  Now,  when  the  public  has  got 
accustomed  to  the  braggadocio  style  in  which  the  nothings 
of  little  men  are  mouthed,  the  modest  language  with 
which  we  hail  their  betters,  falls  as  nothing  on  its  ear. 
This  is  not  fair,  and  we  are  resolved  to  take  every  occa¬ 
sion  of  bringing  back  the  little  great  to  their  proper 
elevation. 

Reginald  Heber  was  born  at  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  ' 
Chester,  in  April  1783.  He  seems  to  have  been  from 
his  youth  a  delicate  boy  ;  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  for  his  vora* 
cious  appetite  for  reading.  He  had  no  turn  for  the  exact 
sciences,  and  in  every  department  of  literature  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  rather  extensive,  than  accurate  or  profound. 
Idke  all  English  boys,  he  was  early  and  carefully  initiated 
in  classical  studies,  and  his  father,  w'ho  as  a  clergyman 
lad  enjoyed  a  university  education,  encouraged  the  turn 
which  he  showed  for  composition  and  making  verses.  In 
his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  jirivate  academy  at 
Ncasdon,  and  in  his  seventeenth,  he  removed  to  Oxfiird. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  IrtOL  About 
the  middle  ot  180<5  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in  October 
1806.  He  resided  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  and  in  1807 


and  usefully.  In  1809  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sixteen  years  (deducting  the  honeymoon) 
was  employed  in  a  zealous  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties, 
and  in  writing  for  the  Quarterly  Review.  Heber  is  no 
unapt  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  that  work.  They  are  a  sort  of  amiable  puritans 
— not  a  little  elfeminate — delighting  in  the  gossip  of  li¬ 
terature — fond  of  spirited  and  high-sounding  poetry,  but 
startling  at  strong  thoughts  and  expressions — extremely 
sentimental  in  their  religion,  and  genteel  in  their  politics. 
Compared  with  their  more  rough-spun  brethren  of  the 
Edinhuryh,  these  gentlemen  look  remarkably  well  in  «i 
drawing-room,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  so  much 
adapted  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  business  life.  They  arc 
pleasing  objects  in  literature,  for  they  secure  an  attention 
to  the  amenities,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  cri¬ 
tical  discussion  ; — they  exercise  the  same  bland  and  sooth¬ 
ing  influence  upon  manlier  literati,  that  ladies  do  over  us 
men  creatures  in  private  life.  They  are  an  agreeable 
ingredient  in  the  intellectual  beverage,  so  long  as  the  taste 
of  them  does  not  too  much  prepimderate.  “  Now  mark 
a  spot  or  two.”  They  have  occasionally  lent  their  aid  to 
hypocrites  and  reckless  partisans,  and  given  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  countenance  to  cant.  The  bold  and  manly  muse 
of  England  cannot  be  softened  down  to  holiday  and  lady 
terms.  Yet  have  these  mild  and  gentle  beings  at  times 
lifted  their  most  sweet  voices  to  swell  the  cry  of  malig¬ 
nant  and  envious  gabblers,  who  sought  to  represent  a  ve¬ 
nial  slip — the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  generous  nature” 
— as  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  eventful,  and,  alas  ! 
too  brief,  scene  of  Heber’s  life.  And  here  we  will  join 
with  the  w'armest  of  his  friends  in  praise  of  him.  Such 
a  character  as  his  was  exactly  what  India  required  at 
that  moment — self-devoted,  mild,  and  beneficent.  I'lie 
I  more  energetic  mind  of  Middleton  had  laid  broad  and 
'  deep  the  foundations  of  discipline,  and  what  was  required 
was  a  gentle  s})irit  to  win  to  it  the  attectioiis  of  men. 
His  enlightened  tolerance,  his  unwearied  Hssi<luity,  aial 
,  his  almost  womanly  kindness  of  heart,  have  <lone  more 
!  to  promote  Christianity  in  India,  than  the  labours  of  any 
^  man  in  our  day. 

I  This,  then,  is  our  estimate  of  Heber’s  character — utter¬ 
ed  in  no  unkindly  spirit — althougli  elicited  by  the  extra¬ 
vagant  panegyrics  of  his  friends.  His  name  will  not  live 
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in  the  literature  of  England,  although  it  will  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  church.  In  this  point  of  view,  his 
story  deserved  to  be  told,  hut  not  at  such  length  as  we 
have  it  here.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  tale  of  his 
boyhood,  which  differed  nothing  from  that  of  other  men  ; 
nor  for  the  publication  of  letters,  which  arc  neither  cha¬ 
racterised  by  vigour  of  expression,  nor  originality  or  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  thought.  It  was  a  mistake  to  intrust  the 
task  to  the  widow,  to  whom  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  deceased  was  interesting.  We  respect  her  sorrows — 
we  respect  those  feelings  that  cling  to  the  slightest  remem¬ 
brance  of  him — but  tlieir  proper  place  was  the  closet. 


Discoursea  on  the  Millenmum^  the  Doctrine  of  Klection, 
Justification  hi/  Faith,  and  on  the  Historical  Evidence 
for  the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacj/ ;  together 
irith  some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of 
Scripture  Interpretation,  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Rus¬ 
sell,  LL.  D.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  1830. 
Pp.  442. 

We  have  a  high  respect  for  Dr  Russell’s  talents,  and 
we  have  already,  u])on  more  than  one  occasicm,  testified 
our  readiness  to  do  justice  to  his  literary,  scholastic,  and 
theological  attainments.  We  are  willing  that  this  our 
general  opiniiui  of  Dr  Russell’s  merits  should  be  distinct¬ 
ly  known,  as  we  intentl  to  remark  pretty  freely  on  the 
faults  of  his  present  publication.  Of  the  four  Discourses 
which  the  volume  contains,  that  on  the  Historical  Evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Apostolical  institution  of  Episcopacy  is  the 
best,  but  it  has  been  already  reviewed  in  our  columns  on 
its  first  publication  as  a  separate  pam])hlet.  Of  the  two 
Discourses  on  Election  and  Justification  by  Faith,  we 
propose  to  say  very  little,  seeing  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  ourselves  and  Dr  Russell  upon  these 
important  points,  extends  to  the  Protestant  communities 
to  which  we  respectively  belong  ;  and  being  thus  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  disqualified  forjudging  impartially,  we  should 
probably  be  doing  injustice  to  the  author’s  merit,  while 
■we  honestly  condemned  his  opinions,  and  disallowed  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  With  respect  to  the  remaining 
Discourse,  however,  we  are  restrained  from  the  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  our  critical  prerogative  by  no  such  deli¬ 
cacy.  The  Millennium  is  a  question  free  for  discussion  to 
all  sects;  and  accordingly,  the  courtesy  due  to  Dr  Rus- 
aell  as  a  member  of  a  respectable  dissenting  communion 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  impertinent,  upon  a  subject 
like  this,  where  the  opinions  advanced  are  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  not  to  his  churc>h. 

The  first  thing  that  startles  us  both  in  the  author’s 
preliminary  remarks,  and  in  the  body  of  his  discourse, 
and  u|M)n  which,  indeed,  his  whole  theory  rests,  is  the 
very  lax  notion  which  he  entertains  with  regard  to  in¬ 
spiration.  Upon  this  very  subject  of  the  Millennium,  for 
instance,  it  seems  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  opinion  which  the  Apostles  held  concerning  it,  or  to 
the  fact  that  they  firmly  believed  in  it,  enforced  this  belief 
on  their  followers,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
prophecy.  “  Respecting  the  W'ondersof  the  latter  days,” 
says  our  author,  “  the  sign  of  the  second  advent,  and  the 
condition  of  the  renovated  globe,  the  Apostles  were  not 
better  informed  than  the  other  descendants  of  Jacob.” 
(p.  26.)  Acconiingly,  Dr  Russells  “  object  has  been  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  impression  which  prevailed 
among  the  primitive  believers  on  that  head,  (he  elsewhere 
includes  the  Apostles  in  the  number,)  originated  in  a 
Jewish  tradition,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Gospel,  and  ought,  therefore,  never  to  have  occupied  their 
thoughts  as  members  of  the  Christian  church.”  (p.  189.) 
— Again,  “  Such  considerations  ought  to  induce  us  to 
discard  the  Millennium  altogether  from  the  pale  of  Chris¬ 
tian  d<>ctrlne.  It  possesses  no  authority  to  which  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Christ  is  bound  to  pay  any  respect.”  (p.  172.) _ 

Once  more,  “  Instead  of  persevering  in  this  unequal  war. 


in  which  the  literalists  will  always  have  the  advantage, 
it  were  better  to  declare  at  once  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
IVIillennium  at  no  time  rested  on  an  authority,  or  possessed 
a  sanction,  to  which  a  Christian  divine  is  bound  to  pay 
the  smallest  regard.”  (p.  116.) 

This,  after  ally  is  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  Chris¬ 
tian  divines,  who  cannot  fully  unravel  what  God  has 
been  pleased  to  wrap  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  mystery; 
and  w  ho,  since  they  cannot  be  “  wise  above  what  is  writ¬ 
ten,”  resolve  to  appear  wise  in  s[»ite  of  it,  and  in  very 
contradiction  to  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture. 
Had  Dr  Russell  contented  himself  with  showing  that 
much  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  IMillennium,  or 
the  period  of  its  arrival,  w^e  should  have  thanked  him 
for  his  labour,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
Millennarians  seem  even  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  being 
absurd  ;  but  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him  when  he  affects  to  show,  that  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  St  Paul  is  no  better  authority  than  Edwtard  Irving 
— that  the  Apostle  himself  is  given  to  Rabbinical  delu¬ 
sions — thfTt  St  Peter  was  too  ignorant  a  Christian  divine 
to  understand  his  brother  Paul’s  writings — and  that  St. 
John  either  did  not  write  the  Book  of  Revelations  at  all, 
or  that  he  has  given  us  the  idle  unauthorized  imaginings 
of  a  disordered  fancy,  as  glorious  visions  which  he  was 
commanded  to  write  down  in  a  book,  that  they  might  be 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  edification  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian  church.  These  are  dangerous 
principles,  and  involve  much  more  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium.  We  have  no  patience  with  a  theologi(;al 
Procrustes,  wdio  thus  recklessly  reduces,  or  stretches  out 
revelation,  to  suit  his  own  particular  standard  of  pro¬ 
priety. 

Unquestionably,  w^ere  we  to  grant  Dr  Russell  his  own 
postulates,  and  put  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  upon 
the  ground,  not  of  apostolical  authority,  but  simply  of 
abstract  probability,  he  w'ould  obtain  an  easy  victory. 
But  that  the  reader  may  see  distinctly  what  he  is  requi¬ 
red  to  concede,  let  us  look  to  the  steps  by  w'hich  Dr  Rus¬ 
sell  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  at  w’hich  he  himself 
has  arrived.  We  are  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  aban¬ 
don  our  present  scripture  chronology,  on  the  flimsy  plea 
that  it  has  been  falsified  by  the  Jews,  and  add  to  it  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  on  the  authority  of  some  w'rong-headed  fathers 
of  the  church,  wdiose  chronology  is  at  least  as  questionable 
as  their  orthodoxy,  and  both  sufficiently  so  to  make  their 
opinion  of  very  little  w’eight ; — in  the  second  place,  to 
regard  as  Rcabbinical  fables  certain  prophecies  by  w’hich  the 
Apostles  enforced  their  lessons  to  the  church,  and  wdiich 
they  were  pleased  to  incorporate  inseparably  wdth  the  sa¬ 
cred  oracles  of  God — and  more  particularly,  in  the  last 
place,  to  reject  the  apocalypse,  as  not  only  destitute  of 
authority  uj»on  this  subject,  wdth  regard  to  which  its  de¬ 
clarations  are  so  explicit,  but  as  probably  of  no  canonical 
authority  in  other  matters  (ru/e  note  to  p.  174.)  It  is 
in  vain  that  Dr  Russell  affects  to  speak  w^ith  caution  upon 
this  last  subject.  He  must,  he  does,  reject  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  apocalypse.  The  only  instances  in  w’hich  the 
inspired  apostles  could  be  deceived,  even  according  to  his 
ou'ii  lax  view's  of  inspiration,  (Pre/.  Rem,  §'C.)  are  in 
w'hat  he  calls  their  literary  apparatus,  their  illustrations, 
&c.  and  their  owm  prejudices,  private  opinions,  and  delu¬ 
sions,  when  unconnected  wdth  the  doctrine  wJiich  they 
are  enforcing  ;  and  he  expressly  admits  that  they  could 
not  mistake  in  regard  to  the  truths  “  which  they  were 
specially  commissioned  and  qualified  to  teach.”  (p.  28.) 
The  author  of  the  apocalypse,  therefore,  could  not  poJ^ 
sibly  be  deceived — supposing  him  to  have  been  the  inspi¬ 
red  Apostle — w'hen  he  explicitly  and  positively  prophe¬ 
sied  of  the  Millennium  as  a  revelation  w'hich  had  been 
made  to  him  by  God,  and  sealed  the  record  of  his  visions 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Saviour,  that  “  These  sayings 
are  faithful  and  true, ’’and  with  this  aw  ful  w’arning,  which 
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we  transcribe  with  trembling,  “  If  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out 
of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written 
in  this  book.”  (Kev.  xxii.  19.) 

Is  it  really  true  then,  as  Dr  Russell  states,  that  “  re¬ 
specting  the  wonders  of  the  latter  days,  the  Apostles  were 
not  better  informed  than  the  other  descendants  of  Jacob,” 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium,  whether  under¬ 
stood  “  literally  or  allegorically,”  was  a  relic  of  “  Jewish 
dotjige,”  and  possesses  no  authority  to  ivliich  a  disciple  of 
Christ  is  bound  to  pap  anp  respect  ?”  Dr  Russell  rejects 
the  c^anonical  authority  of  St  John’s  Revelation  ;  and  we 
think  it  right  that  the  reader  should  be  distinctly  aware 
of  the  fact,  though  our  author  affects  to  give  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  point,  but  satisfies  himself  with  hints  and 
doubts,  ami  with  placing  before  his  readers  the  most 
plausible  strictures — of  course,  as  adminilive  to  his  own  ar¬ 
gument — of  those  who  have  rejected  its  authority.  We 
are  astonished  to  find  Dr  Russell  reviving  the  attack  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  apocalypse,  on  the  assumption  that 
its  style  is  irreconcilable  with  John’s  usual  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  his  other  writings.  Now,  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  positively  unfounded  ;  the  style,  in  all  cases, 
coincides  almf>st  as  closely  as  the  necessary  ditference  be¬ 
tween  prophetical  and  historical,  or  ei»istolary,  comp()si- 
tion  admits  ;  and  in  common  with  his  gospel  and  epistles, 
the  apocalypse  abounds  with  constructions  and  forms  of 
expression  peculiar,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  this  Apostle. 
We  may  instance  the  frequent  use  of  the  neuter  used  for 
the  masculine  gender  in  participles  and  adjectives.  Dr 
Lardner  and  \Vetstein — no  mean  authorities  upon  such  a 
point — have  collected  so  many  and  such  striking  coinci¬ 
dences  of  this  nature,  as  must  convince  every  iinj)reju- 
diced  enquirer  of  the  absolute  identity  of  style  which  per¬ 
vades  all  the  writings  which  we  ascribe  to  St  John.  ^I'o 
a  scholar  like  Dr  Russell  we  may  confidently  recommend 
a  careful  and  impartial  reperusal  of  the  original  text,  as 
a  sure  means  of  convincing  him  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  on  this  ground  are  ill-founded.  As  to 
the  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  apocaly])se,  it  may 
be  to  the  purpose  to  state,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  declared  that  no  other 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  so  strongly  attested  as  this  ; 
and  Dr  Priestley — is  such  an  authority  sufiiciently  acute 
and  sceptical  to  satisfy  our  author  ? — lias  declared  his 
opinion  that  “  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  can¬ 
did  ])erson  to  peruse  it  (the  apocalypse)  without  being 


struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dig¬ 
nity  and  sublimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  tliat  of 
any  other  writings  whatever  ;  so  as  to  be  convinced,  that, 
considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  it  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  person  divinely  inspired.” 

Dr  Russell  has  evidently  been  di}q>ing  pretty  deeply 
into  the  writings  of  31ichaelis,  (why  does  he  not  once 
quote  him?)  and  we  can  trace  many  of  tliat  celebrated 
Clitics  peculiar  views  in  the  volume  before  us.  May  vve, 
without  presumption,  caution  Dr  Russell  against  too  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  views,  always  ingenious,  but  not 
unfrequently  untenable  and  dangei  'ous,  of  that  acute  and 
cained,  but  daring  writer  ?  We  conclude  our  remarks 
upon  this  Discourse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  notice  of 
Dr  Russell’s  volume,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that 
the  ingenious  and  learned  author  has  not  adopted  a  more 
jfensible  view  ot  his  subject.  lie  might  have  fournl 
abundant  exercise  for  his  polemical  talents,  in  exposing 
t  le  absurd  delusions  and  petty  heresies  with  which  this 
<h)ctrine  has  been  improperly  connected  in  former  times, 
and  which  the  folly  of  some  restless  enthusiasts  has  re- 
vived  in  our  own  day,  without  broaching  a  new  theory 
his  own,  as  untenable  and  more  hurtful  tluiii  the  ab¬ 
surdities  which  he  affects  to  bring  into  contempt. 
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We  owe  Mr  Rennet  an  apology  for  having  so  long 
omitted  to  notice  his  work,  the  more  esj»ecially  as,  now 
that  we  have  at  length  had  time  to  read  it,  we  find 
it  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Its  chief  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  great  amiability  of  feeling,  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  perception  of  the  ]»eculiarities  of  those  classes  of  Scot¬ 
tish  society  which  he  undertakes  to  describe.  There  is 
also  a  good  variety  of  interest  and  incident  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stories,  and  though  none  of  them  are  written  with 
intense  vigour,  or  indicate  any  powerful  originality  of 
conception,  there  is  something  pleasing  in  them  all.  iMr 
Rennet  succeeds  best  in  his  delineation  of  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  among  the  peasantry,  and  he  has  a  happy 
knack  of  catching  the  genuine  humour  of  the  Scottish- 
tenantry.  II is  account  of  the  Harvest  Home  in  his  first 
volume,  of  the  Family  of  Glenhowan  in  the  second,  of 
Gleiimannow,  Old  Dibbin,  the  Adventure  of  Saunders 
Watson,  and  the  Tailor  of  Craigknee,  in  the  third,  are,  to 
our  taste,  fully  equal  to  any  thing  that  Galt  has  done  in  a 
similar  style.  The  first  and  longest  tale,  the  “  Secret 
Marriage,”  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  protracted,  but 
most  of  the  shorter  sketches  possess  more  spirit  and  pith. 
The  folio wi?ig  specimens  of  our  author’s  style  will  be  read 
with  satisfaction,  though  they  are  not  better  than  nume- 
ro!is  other  passages  which  we  might  have  selected.  The 
first  extract  is  one  of  the  many  amusing  anecdotes  witli 
which  we  are  presented  of  a  remarkable  character  called 


OLD  DIBBIV. 

“  Such  was  Dibbin,  as  he  stood,  bowing  most  profoundly 
before  his  newly-wedded  mistress  and  her  W(mdering 
friends.  On  his  entering,  they  had  all  risen  1‘rom  their 
seats,  and  waited  his  announceiii^nt  by  Sir  Robert  as  the 
signal  to  bid  him  welcome  ;  but  \wien  tliey  Ldield  hiiii  pusli 
forward  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  shifting  the  chairs,  and 
carel’nlly  avoiding  the  carpet  in  his  way,  they  did  not  well 
know  how  to  btdiave  towards  him.  Sir  Robert  imme¬ 
diately  relieved  them  with  a  significiint  smile.  ‘  Allow, 
me,  ladies,’  said  he,  ‘  to  introtluce  to  you  an  old  and  very 
decent  tenant  of  mine,  3lr  ]\l‘lvinna  in  Dibbin.’  'riieii, . 
turning  to  his  tenant,  who  was  busie«l  in  repaying  each 
lady  with  a  bow  Ibr  the  curtsy  she  had  di*(q»pe4l  liim,— . 
‘  And,  Mr  IM‘Kinna,’  continued  he,  ‘  I  beg  t(»  introduce, 
you  to  Lady  Laurie — this  is  she ;  but  pray  advance  on  to  the 
carpet,  for  you  must  shake  hands  with  her,  and  welcome 
her  to  IVlaxwellton.’  ^  . 

‘‘  ‘  I’m  hopin’  ye’re  gay  weel,  my  leddy,’  replied  Dibbin, 
as  he  again  bowed,  until  his  chin  struck  upon  his  breiist. 
Then,  taking  his  bonnet  in  his  left  hand,  he  lield  out  his  . 
right  over  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  and  motioned  the  lady  to 
approach  and  receive  his  welcome.  ‘  1  maunnast4*p  on  tliat 
braw  thing,*  s<iid  he,  ciirefully  avoiiling  it ;  ‘  it  wasna  made 
for  my  <iirty  shoon  to  tramp  on.  The  bare  wud's  ower  guid 
for  my  feet,  let  alane  claiths  o*  that  kin’.’  The  lailies  laugh¬ 
ed,  for  they  were  now  unable  to  contain  themselves,  while 
Sir  Robert  insisted  that  he  should  adv'amte  half-way  to  meet 
Lady  Laurie;  but  Dibbin  was  inexorable.  This  alfair, 
liowever,  was  speedily  settled ;  for  the  lady  having  by  this 
time  ]iartly  <liscovered  his  character,  approacdied,  and  gave 
him  her  hand  with  great  good  humour.  He  shook  it  re- 
jieatedly,  with  an  arch  leer,  muttering,  half  audibly,  ‘  A 
fine  saft  han’,  a  fine  saft  ban’ ;  an  unco  odds  atweeii  this 
and  my  Grizzy’s!’  then,  letting  it  go,  heailded,  ‘  I  welcome 
ye  heartily,  mem,  I  welcome  ye  heartily.  Ye’ll  fin’  Sir 
Robert  a  kin’  man,  if  ye  tak’  the  riciit  gait  o’  him  ;  there’s 
a  great  deal  in  kennin’the  richt  gaito’aiium,  as  our  Grizzy 


says. 

“  ‘  And  is  ^Mrs  M‘Kinna  sufticient’y  versed  in  your  Ini- 
mour  to  take  you  always  upon  the  right  side  you  talk  of?’ 
asked  her  ladyship,  iialf  laughing,  and  half  confused. 

“  ‘  Atweel,  as  to  that,  my  leddy,’  replieil  Dibbin,  with  a 
significant  grin,  ‘  it’s  no’  very  easy  to  tell  about  it  whiles. 
Ye’ll  ken  yersell,  if  ye  were  marriiHl  a  weti  langt;r,  that  the 
best  o’  frhmds  maun  diller  at  tiim*s.  Rut  what  ser’s  a 
cankert  word  or  twa  ?  Vv’heii  there’s  love  i’  baith  liearts. 


ihey’re  aye  sure  t<»  grow’  thegither  again.’ 

I  “  ‘  A  slii'ew’d  remark,  by  the  by,’  siiid  one  ol  the  other 
ladies.  ‘  Sir,  let  me  entreat  j*ou  to  leave  the  wall,  and  to 
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take  H  seat  beside  us.*  This  invitation  was  instantly  re¬ 
peated  by  every  one  in  the  company,  and  with  such  effect 
was  it  urged,  that  Dibbiri  at  length  was  obliged  to  ]>rolane 
the  carpet  with  his  feet,  ami  to  plant  himself  on  a  chair 
among  the  ladies,  who  now  Hocked  round  him  with  eager 
curiosity. 

“  *  And  now,  Mr  M‘Kinna,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
taste  1  have  displayed  in  selecting  a  partner?’  asked  Sir 
Robert,  jokingly.  ‘  O,  a  braw  body,  a  hraw  body  !’  replied 
Dibhin,  scanning  the  lady  from  head  to  fo<)t.  ‘  I  say  she’s 
a  braw  b(Mly,  and  bonny  eneuch  to  him  that  likes  her,  nae 
doot;  but  weel  may  she  be’t.  Sir  Robert,  for  ye  ken  ye  hae 
put  mony  a  ane  o’  them  through  ye’r  han’  now !’  This 
raised  a  hearty  laugh  among  the  other  ladies,  and  crimsoned 
the  cheeks  of  both  the  baronet  and  his  spouse,  who  felt 
equally  the  keenness  of  so  unexpected  a  cut.  ‘  Well,’  said 
the  lady  in  a  little,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  her  embarrass¬ 
ment,  ‘  does  Mrs  M‘Kinna,  or  her  daughters,  spin  any  upon 
the  little  wheel  ?  I  have  got  two  stones  of  fine  lint  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  if  it  can  be  spun  in  your  family,  I  shall  employ 
you  in  preference  to  any  other.*  This  Dihbin  assured  her 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  capable  of  doing  in  a  very  su¬ 
perior  manner,  as  none  in  the  parish  could  ecjual  them  in 
the  art  of  spinning,  d'he  lint  was  therefore  delivered  to 
him,  with  orders  for  its  being  sjmn  by  a  certain  day  ;  and 
after  receiving  a  glass  of  wine,  and  transacting  his  business 
with  Sir  Robert,  home  went  our  hero  to  put  her  ladyship’s 
orders  in  execution.” 

We  conceive  the  annexed  observations  to  he  written  in 
the  spirit  of  a  just  observer  and  faithful  historian  : 

COUNTRY  COURTSHIP  IN  SCOTLAND. 

“  In  no  other  country  is  the  great  and  engrossing  busi¬ 
ness  of  courtship  conducted  in  so  romantic  a  manner  as 
among  the  rural  sw'trins  of  Scotland.  Excepting  among  the 
higher  classes,  who  have  time  entirely  at  their  own  disposal, 
liight  is  the  season  in  which  rural  ‘  lovers  breathe  their 
vows,*  and  in  which  their  rural  sweethearts  ‘  hear  them.’ 
Let  the  night  be  ‘  ne’er  sae  wild,*  and  the  swain  ‘  ne’er  sae 
Weary,’  if  he  has  an  engagement  upon  his  hands,  he  will 
perform  it  at  all  hazards;  he  will  climb  mountains,  leap 
burns,  or  wade  rivers,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  and,  wrapfied  in  his  plaid,  he  will  set  at  nought 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  wrath  of  rivals,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  midnight  robber. 

“  1  have  known  several  instances  of  young  men,  who 
toile<l  all  day  at  the  plough,  the  harrows,  or  the  scythe, 
walking  fifteen  miles  to  see  their  sweethearts,  after  the  hour 
of  nine  in  the  evening,  and  returning  in  time  for  their  work 
on  the  ensuing  morn.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  not  done 
once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly — week  after  week,  for  several 
months.  Twenty  miles  of  a  journey,  upon  an  errand  of 
such  a  nature,  is  regarded  as  a  trifle  by  many  a  young  farmer 
who  has  a  spare  horse  to  carry  him. 

“  During  these  stolen  interviews,  if  a  imitiial  attachment 
subsists  between  the  parties,  another  assignation  is  always 
made ;  and  never  was  oath  more  religiously  kept  than  is 
this  simple  compact,  ratified  by  no  other  ceremony  than  a 
parting  kiss,  or  a  tender  shake  of  the  hand.  Time  appears 
to  have  leaden  wings  with  both,  until  the  hour  of  meeting 
again  arrives ;  and  then  the  swain  sets  out  anew  with  ala¬ 
crity,  he  it  rain,  sleet,  snow,  murky,  or  moonlight.  His  fair 
one,  true  to  her  trust,  has  by  this  time  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  father  and  mother,  of  maid  or  man-servant,  and  has 
noiselessly  lifted  the  latch,  undrawn  the  door-bar,  or  escajied 
by  the  window,  and  awaits  him  with  fond  impatience  at 
the  favourite  spot  which  they  have  consecrated  to  their 
love.  He  joyfully  beholds  her  in  the  distance  as  he  ap- 
jiroaches,  gliding  like  an  apparition  from  the  house,  and 
sauntering  about  until  his  arrival ;  and  she,  not  less  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  thing  that  is  stirring,  perceives  him  like  a  sha¬ 
dow  amid  the  distant  dimness,  watches  him  as  his  figure 
becomes  more  distinct,  recognises  his  gait,  his  air,  his  every 
peculiarity,  and  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  her  conviction, 
rpns  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  hid  him  welcome. 

“In  this  way  courtships  are  so  secretly  conducted,  that 
it  is  frequently  never  known;  excepting  among  the  nearest  | 
friends  of  the  respective  piu^ies,  that  a  couple  are  more  than  | 
commonly  acqiiainteil,  until  the  precentor,  from  his  seat  | 
u|Hm  Sunday,  publishi‘s  the  bans  of  their  marriage.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  extremely  fond  of  discussing  topics  of  that  nature, —  ' 
of  scrupulously  weighing  the  merits  of  each  party  in  the  I 
balance,— of  dropping  oblique  hints,  and  sly  insinuations,—  I 
and  of  prying,  with  impertinent  curiosity,  into  motives  I 
and  conduct— some  of  theiu  for  the  sake  of  indulging  an  en-  i 


vious  or  malevolent  disposition,  and  others  from  a  hope  of 
discovering  some  flaw  or  failing  which  may  keep  their  own 
in  countenance,  and  save  them  from  the  appearance  of  sin- 
gnlarity.  For  this  reason,  it  is  always  deemed  a  most  for¬ 
tunate  and  happy  event  should  two  lovers  manage  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis  before  the  public  ears  have  begun  to  tingle 
with  a  report  of  their  intentions.  Then  it  is  only  a  sufkien 
buzz,  which  gradually  dies  from  the  moment  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  after  which  they  are  left,  with  characters  unsifted,  to 
pursue  their  matrimonial  course  in  tranquillity. 

“  But  perhaps  the  fair  one’s  charms  have  been  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  <lraw  around  her  acrow<l  of  admirers  ;  and  in  that 
case,  neither  the  courtship  nor  the  marriage  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  corner.  The  favoured  suitor  has  almost  on 
every  occasion  to  make  his  way,  either  by  force  or  stratagem, 
to  the  door,  the  window,  or  whatever  place  he  and  his  love 
may  have  appointed  as  the  scene  of  tlieir  meeting.  She, 
pestered  by  crowds  of  others— who,  though  void  of  hope, 
still  continue  to  prowl  about  for  the  purpose  of  molestiie^ 
the  more  fortunate — can  rarely  esca])e  from  the  house,  or 
admit  her  lover  into  it,  without  being  seen,  and  teased  with 
importunities,  or  taunted  with  the  name  of  him  upon  whom 
she  has  set  her  heart.  In  this  way,  some  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  /h7.v  and  misses^  escapes  and  seizures,  take  place  at  times 
that  ever  were  known  in  the  art  of  mameuvring  ;  and  the 
intuitive  quickness  with  which  she  can  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  voice  among  many  that  whisper  at  her  win¬ 
dow  ill  the  course  of  an  evening,  almost  exceeds  credibility. 

“  However,  if  these  evils  sour  the  cup  of  love  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  also  sweeten  it  in  others.  The  maid,  whose 
‘joe’  is  apt  to  wander  in  his  fancy,  or  to  he  irregular  in  his 
attendance,  generally  takes  care  to  show  herself  with  an¬ 
other  at  the  time  when  she  is  certain  of  his  coming;  and  it 
seldom  happens,  if  love  have  taken  any  root  in  his  heart, 
that  he  is  not  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  by  so  porten¬ 
tous  a  warning.  From  reflecting  upon  the  good  purposes 
to  which  it  must  be  turned,  I  have  always  looked  ujion  a 
numberof  suitors  asa  happy  circumstance  for  ayoung  maiden 
during  her  wooing  time.  A  moral  lever  is  thus  jnit  into 
her  hands,  with  which  she  c^iu  sway  the  hearts  of  mankind 
at  pleasure.  She  can  fan,  by  a  side-wind,  the  flame  of  love 
in  one  bosom,  while  she  appears  to  be  blowing  directly  upon 
that  of  another ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  overcloud¬ 
ing  or  turning  away  her  face,  she  can  impart  a  brightness 
to  those  which  formerly  remained  eclipsed,  even  amid  the 
fullest  sunshine  of  her  smiles.  Respect  is  thus  created  for 
beauty  when  it  becomes  an  object  of  competition,  and  women 
are  furnished  with  opportunities  of  exercising  their  much¬ 
loved  caprice,  to  an  extent  equally  great  with  those  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  their  tyrants.  Let  every  woman, 
therefore,  if  she  will  hearken  to  my  counsel,  always  preserve 
a  miinber  of  retainers  until  the  very  day  on  which  she  is 
made  a  bride.  This  may  he  effected  without  the  smallest 
compromise  of  {irinciple  or  of  good  faith  towards  a  favourite ; 
for  a  smile  to  the  assuming,  a  shake  of  the  hand  at  times  to 
such  as  begin  to  chirp  of  love,  and  ‘  Tut,  wait  a  wTe,’  to 
the  absolutely  importunate,  will  do  the  whole  business;  and 
then,  should  any  inurmurings  he  heard  when  the  magnet  is 
taken  away  that  drew  their  faces  towards  it,  let  a  call  to 
the  wedding  smooth  their  brows,  and  reward  them  for  their 
services !” 

We  willingly  assure  Mr  Bennet,  before  parting  from 
him,  that  his  present  work  has  made  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  upon  us,  and  will  tend,  we  doubt  not,  to  give 
greater  weight  and  extension  to  the  reputation  he  has  al¬ 
ready  acquired  as  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Press. 

A  Treatise  on  Atmospherical  Electricity ;  including  Light¬ 
ning-Rods  and  Paragrcles.  Second  edition.  By  John 

Murray,  F.S.  A.  &c,  &c.  London.  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Arnot.  1830.  12ino.  Pp.  141. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  treatise  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject  more  distinct  and  practical  than  that  now 
before  us.  After  presenting  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  curious  facts  and  phenomena 
connected  with  electricity,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  unquestionably  elicited  by  the  celebrated  Dr  frank¬ 
lin,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  general  view  of  meteoro¬ 
logy,  of  the  relations  of  heat  and  moisture  to  aerial  elec¬ 
tricity,  of  the  ideiitllication  of  lightning  with  electricity» 
of  vegetable  and  animal  electricity,  of  the  nature  and  el- 
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fects  of  thunder  storms,  and  finally,  of  the  mode  of  usinjr, 
and  extensive  utility  of,  thimder-rods  and  parai^neles. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  work  is  full  of  information, 
the  whole  of  wliich  is  conveyed  in  a  simple  and  unalfected 
at  vie.  ^Ve  select  a  specimen  or  two,  which  will  go  farther 
to  interest  our  readers  in  the  work  than  any  general  com- 
uieiidatioiis  could  do.  The  following  passage  contains  an 
account  of  the  effects  of 

A  HEMARKABl.F.  THUNDER  STORM. 

The  fidlowing  details  of  the  effects  of  a  thunderstorm, 
attended  hy  heavy  rain,  Avhich  occurred  at  Lichfield  on  the 
8th  of  May  18::^5  or  18*26,  are  sufficiently  remarkahle,  and 
exhibit  sonie  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  history  of  this 
formidable  ]»ower.  About  three  o’clock  r.M.,  as  the  family 
of  T.  W.  Greene,  Esq.  of  St  John’s  Street,  were  at  din¬ 
ner,  a  vivi<l  and  extensive  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
iron  cap  of  <me  of  the  chimneys  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Imilding;  slightly  fusing  the  pidnt  of  contact,  and  parting 
the  brick  work  to  the  depth  of  abotit  a  yard,  the  electric 
fiiiid,  takirig  its  course  down  the  chimney,  broke  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  drawingroom,  where,  jMissing  down  the 
frame  of  a  large  glass,  it  comnninicated  itself  to  a  marble 
chimney-piece,  which  it  broke  to  pieces.  It  then  forced  a 
wav  by  the  side  of  the  hearthstone  into  the  diningroom 
below,  where  it  passed  down  the  frame  of  a  picture  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  painting,  to  the  chimney-piece,  which  it 
tore  asunder  with  great  violence  ;  projecting  some  pieces  of 
mortar  against  a  mirror  opposite  the  firej)lace  w’ith  consi¬ 
derable  force.  In  the  progress  of  the  electric  fluid  down 
the  sides  of  the  chimneys,  several  smaller  streams  were  oc¬ 
casioned  bt/  the  different  hell  wires  with  lehich  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  One  of  these  ran  along  a  bell  wire  in  the  dining¬ 
room  near  the  ceiling,  and  formed,  by  the  fusion  of  thecoj>- 
per  wire  on  the  upj»er  part  of  the  w^all  close  to  which  it 
passed,  beautiful  radiated  streaks  of  a  green  and  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  shade.  Another 
]>ortion  of  the  ffuid  attracted  by  the  plate  passed  through 
a  drawer  in  the  sideboard,  making  a  small  hole  in  each  side, 
continued  its  progress  along  the  bell  wire,  and  perforated  a 
nine-inch  wall  into  a  room  containing  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  jMCtures,  along  the  frames  of  which  it  proceeded 
nearly  all  over  the  apartment,  tearing  the  paper  from  the 
wall  in  several  [daces,  together  with  that  of  a  small  hand- 
screen  which  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece.  A  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  fluid  passed  through  the  china  closet  and  forced 
the  do(»r-post  from  the  wall ;  ran  down  the  bell  wire  to  a 
bell  in  the  passage  below,  where,  finding  no  imme<liate 
conductor,  it  again  perforated  another  nine-inch  wall  a 
short  distance  above  a  small  [deture  frame,  down  the  side 
of  which  it  proceeded  towards  the  muzzle  of  a  double-bar¬ 
relled  fowling-piece  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
ran  down  the  barrel,  and  broke  the  stock  into  several  [>ieces. 

I  he  communication  of  the  electric  fluid  to  the  house  was 
accoin[>anied  by  a  tremendous  shock  and  explosion,  which 
shattered  the  bi^autiful  mirror  into  a  thousand  pieces;  threw 
out  iiearly  every  [nine  of  glass  in  the  six  wdndows  of  the 
dining  and  drawingrooms ;  and  swept  down  every  article 
which  stiMwl  on  the  table  and  sideboard.  It  left  behind  it 
a  dense  smoke  and  sulphurous  smell,  which  remained  for 
some  time.  Mr  Greene  and  family  were  sitting  round  the 
table  when  the  explosion  took  place ;  and  although  several 
of  them  were  thrown  instantaneously  from  their  seats  by 
the  severity  of  the  shock,  little  [►ersonal  injury  was  sus- 
tiune<l.  ()ne  of  the  servants,  who  was  standing  behind 
his  master’s  chair,  w*as  struck  to  the  ground  with  moment¬ 
ary  deprivation  ol  sense,  and  ail  ])re8ent  were  in  some  de- 
giee  for  a  time  deprived  of  their  hearing,” 

To  this  we  shall  add  Mr  Murray’s  judicious  remarks 
on  an  important  subject : 

personal  secukitv  during  a  thunder  storm. 

resjiect  to  protection  in  the  storm,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  exposed  in  the  open  country,  we  must 
shelter  under  a  tree,  or  by  the  wall  of  any 
uildmg,  and  agreeable  to  the  numerous  observations  we 
have  made,  such  trees  as  are  isolated,  or  stand  apart — for 
instance,  those  in  the  middle  of  a  field — are  more  likely  to  be 
■truck  by  the  lightning  than  such  as  form  part  rif  the  groiij) 

a  clump  or  forest :  streamlets,  rivers,  ponds,  or  other  col- 
j^ions  of  water,  are  dangerous,  and  may  ileterminc  the 
Jjghtning,  which  would  find  a  sujierior  conductor  in  the  ver- 
♦1^  1*****^*^'^  fi'ame,  and  its  circulating  fluids;  we  must 
retire  from  their  banks;  if  the  cnish  succeed  the 
ightning  with  no  sensible  in  ter  of  time,  we  are  exposed 


I  to  the  most  imminent  and  immediate  danger,  and  our  ob¬ 
vious  and  best  security  is  to  throw  ourselves  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  maintain  a  horizontal  position:  being  tho¬ 
roughly  wet  will  add  to  our  safety,  and  if  vve  i!an  count  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  between  the  fifish  and  succeeding  peal, 
we  are  tolerably  secure.  It  has  been  calculated  that  elec¬ 
tricity  moves  with  a  velocity  more  retarded  than  light;  and 
its'moviMinMit  is  estimated  at  1950  feet  in  a  second  of  time  : 
this  being  the  case,  we  must  deduct  the  movement  of  sound 
[»er  second,  from  tlie  sum  in  question,  which  is  114-2  feet; 
the  remainder  multiplied  by  the  number  of  seconds  between 
the  flash  and  the  peal  will  determine  the  distance  from  the 
observer: — let  ns  su[>pose  the  interval  is  five  seconds;  then 
1950— 1142  =  808  X  5=  4040  feet  distance  :  the  noise  of  the 
thunder  is  an  announcement  tliat  the  danger  is  over.  The 
umbrella  should  never  be  used  in  a  thuiuler-storm  :  when 
in  the  house  we  must  not  approach  the  fire  place,  for 
the  chimney  lined  with  carbonaceous  matter  forms  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  conductor.  Last  season  a  cottager  was  reading 
by  the  fire,  the  poker  w’as  inclined  on  the  grate,  and  a 
dog  was  slep|)ing  in  contact  with  it;  the  dog  alone  was 
killed  by  the  lightning  that  descended  by  the  chimney, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  earth  hy  the  poker,  while  the 
man  escaped,  having  received  only  an  electric  shock.  In 
like  manner  the  bell-pull  must  be  avoided  if  attached  by 
metallic  wire,  for  the  lightning  Inas  frequently  entered  a 
house,  pervaded  the  bell  wire,  and,  finding  no  esciipe  to  the 
earth,  has  ex[dode<l  liere,  burst  through  the  wiinlow,  and 
shattered  a  tree  in  the  garden.  In  like  manner  all  metallic 
objects  whatever  are  to  be  diligently  and  studiouslv  avoided  ; 
even  gilded  miiTors  and  [deture  frames.  We  have  lately  been 
astonished  to  remark,  in  an  instance  where  the  lightning 
entered  a  building,  the  very  extraordinary  avidity  with 
which  it  seemed  to  have  run  about,  as  it  were  in  ([uest  of 
some  medium  of  escape  from  the  premises ;  the  very  nails 
in  the  floor  were  attacked,  as  well  as  those  which  had  at¬ 
tached  the  laths  to  the  ceiling  and  partition,  the  hinge  of 
the  door,  and  even  a  nail  which  fastened  the  head  of  a  spade 
to  its  shaft  was  wrenched  out,  and  imbedded  in  the  wall; 
it  a[q»eared,  indeed,  to  have  ramified  like  ‘  ivild Jiref  and 
attackeil  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  metallic  matter,  with 
a  fierceness  quite  surprising.’* 

The  man  of  science  no  less  than  the  general  reader  will 
be  gratified  and  instructed  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this 
able  treatise. 


Researches  in  Natural  History.  Second  Edition.  By 

,lohn  Murray,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  &c.  London.  Whittaker, 
Treacher,  and  Arnot.  1830.  I2mo.  Pp.  146. 

The  first  edition  of  this  little  book  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  Natural  History.  So  much  fresh  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition,  that  it  may  be 
considered  almost  a  new  work.  The  “  Researches”  are 
u[>on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  White’s  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selborne,”  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  we  confess  we 
are  inclined  to  give  them  the  preference  even  over  that 
po[mlar  production.  Mr  Murray  having  had  the  benefit 
of  subsequent  researches  and  more  extended  experiments, 
is  enabled  to  go  more  deeply  and  systematically  into  hi# 
subjects  than  White  has  done;  and  whilst,  by  his  indus¬ 
try,  he  has  added  to  science  a  considerable  number  of 
facts  and  phenomena,  he  has  by  his  ingenious  reasonings 
cleared  away  much  doubt,  and  opened  up  new  views. 
The  objects  to  which  he  has  chiefly  directed  his  attention 
in  his  “  Researches”  are,  the  Chameleon,  and  the  various 
o[)inions  entertained  concerning  it, —  the  habits  of  the 
spider,  and  particularly  its  mode  of  ascent,  which  Mr 
Murray  hiis  the  merit  of  proving  to  be  an  electric  phe¬ 
nomenon,  —  the  phos[»hore8cence  of  the  ocean,  as  occa¬ 
sioned  princi[)ally  by  the  luminous  properties  of  various 
marine  animalcula^ — torpidity,  and  its  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  in  different  animals, — the  migration  of  birds  and 
insects, — and  the  nature  of  the  light  emitted  from  vege- 
i  tation  and  luminous  insects.  On  each  of  these  interest- 
I  ing  subjects  the  volume  before  us  contains  many  new 
facts  and  ingenious  remarks,  expressed  in  language  adapt¬ 
ed  to  every  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
recondite  for  all  the  purposes  of  science.  We  observe 
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that  this  work,  so  much  entitled  to  our  commend.-ition,  is 
dedicated  to  our  respected  townsman  and  indefatigable 
natural  historian,  Patrick  Neill,  Esq. 


The  Adventures  and  Feelings  of  a  Griffin,  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes.  Edinburgh.  James  Kay.  1830. 

Griffin,  it  appears,  is  the  cant  name  for  a  young  man 
about  to  proi-eed  to  India,  or  newly  arrived  there.  The 
present  work  is  twofold  ;  consisting  partly  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  such  a  person,  and  partly  of  a  story  called  “  Henry 
Frankfort,”  introduced  by  way  of  episode,  but  extending 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  both  volumes.  The  author 
is  evidently  inexperienced  as  a  writer,  but  entertains  a 
great  admiration  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  model  his  style  after  them.  He  is  fond  of 
describing  night  adventures  in  inns,  stage-coaches,  and 
public  waggons,  and  he  spices  these  with  some  humour, 
though  not  unfrequently  with  a  little  too  much  coarse¬ 
ness  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  present  day.  He  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  has  a  fair  stock  of  natural  clever¬ 
ness,  and  has  picked  up  a  pretty  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  which  he  displays,  perhaps,  rather  am¬ 
bitiously.  We  have  read  many  duller  books  ;  and  though 
we  do  not  exactly  know  what  good  the  “  Adventures  of 
a  Griffin”  is  calculated  to  effect,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  work  should  not  have  been  written  by  the  present, 
or  any  other  Griffin,  who  took  it  into  his  head  so  to  do. 
Though  in  general  inclining  to  what  we  may  term  the 
rattling  style  of  composition,  the  author  is  at  times  graver 
and  more  sedate  ;  and  as  we  can  find  room  for  only  one 
short  extract,  we  piefer  representing  him  in  the  latter 
mood : 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 

“  At  sea,  trifles  are  productive  of  much  interest.  Land, 
a  sail  dimly  disc4?rned,  a  shoal  of  fiying-fish,  a  whale,  shark, 
albatross,  or  Mother  Carey’s  chicken, — each  affords  a  day’s 
food  for  amusement ;  nor,  fortunately,  was  the  monotony 
of  our  voyage  unfre<niently  broken  by  such  auxiliary  relief- 
ments  to  tedium.  The  first  object  which  excited  great  ad- 
mii*atioii  was  the  island  of  San  Antonio.  We  came  within 
sight  of  it  during  the  forenoon  ;  but  even  at  supper,  though 
not  far  off,  on  account  of  the  haziness  of  the  sky,  and  light¬ 
ness  of  the  wind,  it  could  but  be  indistinctly  descried.  At 
about  half  past  twelve,  the  quarter-master,  as  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  directed  him,  knocked  at  my  cabin  door,  and  told 
me  to  get  up,  if  I  wished  to  see  a  fine  sight.  This  I  did 
instantly  ;  nor  were  my  slumbers  broken  for  nothing.  We 
had  just  approached  as  near  to  the  island  as  we  could  do. 
It  st<M)d  directly  fronting  us.  I  never  can  forget  the  state 
of  my  feelings  as  1  sat,  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  taking 
my  eyes  off  what  time  and  circumstance  rendered  a  sublimer 

spectacle  than  I  shall  ever  again  behold.  I. oriel y _ lofty _ 

and  deeply  furrowed  by  the  huri’icanes  of  ages — it  raised  its 
unclouded  head,  silvered  by  a  flmid  of  the  i-ichest  moon¬ 
beams.  All  was  still,  save  the  bi*eeze  which  bore  us  imper¬ 
ceptibly  along.  Thei’e  stood  in  the  unrufih‘d  deep  what 
fancy  might  have  deemed  the  throne  of  a  spirit  of  the  watery 
wilderness ;  the  gloomy  pall  of  its  shadow  extending  far 
over  the  mirror  at  its  feet ;  its  sides  scathed  by  innumerable 
thunderbolts,  impervious  in  darkness,  whilst  every  tower¬ 
ing  abutment  streamed  with  glorious  effulgence.  What  an 
altar,  thought  I,  is  here  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  to  the  3Iost 
High  ! — how  ])ure,  how  acceptable  ought  to  be  the  incense 
of  adoration,  when  offered  on  so  awful  a  handiwork  of  the 
Creator  I  How  humbled  must  be  the  man  of  pride — liow 
debas4Hl  in  soul  the  minion  of  ambition,  Avhen,  kneeling  on 
that  summit,  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  heaven  ;  when  he 
sees  himself  encircled  by  shut  out  from  all  the  vices 

and  follies  of  his  race  !  What  a  situation  for  the  infidel,  or 
the  ravagers  of  the  earth  !  One  more  sublime,  one  more 
awfully  moral,  I  could  not  possibly  conceive!  A  cloud 
now  slowly  stoled  the  moon ;  and  that  was  all  I  ever  beheld 
of  San  Antonio.” 

A  higher  tone  of  feeling  pervades  the  above  passage 
than  our  Griffin  commonly  cares  to  aim  at.  His  book, 
taken  altogether,  leaves  an  impression  upon  us,  that  he  is 
what  iu  the  army  they  call  “  a  devilish  good  fellow.” 


The  Life  of  a  Lawyer,  Written  by  Himself.  London. 

Saunders  and  Benning.  1830. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  sensible  man.  It  is  such  stuff 
as  the  day-dreams  of  a  young  barrister,  likely  to  rise  in 
his  profession,  are  made  of.  There  is  nothing  of  romance 
in  it,  and  yet  many  young  hearts  will  beat  at  its  perusal, 
at  the  enquiry,  whether  such  a  career  may  not  lie  before 
them  ?  The  Lawyer’s  cases  are  (as  a  matter  of  course) 
all  well  conducted  ;  but  what,  to  the  reader  in  search  of 
amusement,  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully  in  communicating  to  some  of  them 
the  same  riveting  interest  which  attaches  to  the  unroll¬ 
ing  of  a  real  complicated  plea.  Our  I^awyer  turns  re¬ 
former,  too,  in  his  old  days  ;  but  the  Courts  of  Chancel¬ 
lors  in  posse  are,  like  bachelors’  families,  proverbially 
well  managed. 


A  Ldrief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Ecligion, 
By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  1).,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  United  States.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes. 
1830.  24mo.  Pp.  192. 

This  little  work  has  already  gone  through  three  edi¬ 
tions  within  one  year  in  America,  and  has  been  introdu¬ 
ced  as  a  class-book  into  many  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  that  country.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  fa¬ 
vourably  received  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may 
safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  of  either 
sex,  for  their  instruction  and  improvement.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  neat  form,  and  at  a  cheap  price. 


Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  following  documents, 
in  refutation  of  a  ridiculous  charge  made  against  Ur  Lard- 
ner  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Times  newspaper. 
We  wonder  the  Doctor  condescended  to  take  any  notice 
of  it ;  but  as  he  chose  to  do  so,  the  letters  which  it  has 
elicited  will  amuse  our  readers,  and  are  worth  preserving, 
as  more  or  less  characteristic  of  their  different  writers  : 

DR  LARDNER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

“  Regent  Street^  \(jth  July,  1830. 

“  Sir, — It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  claim  the  public  attention  by  the  paragraphs  re¬ 
specting  me,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  T'unes,  What 
you  consider  a  ‘  hint  of  a  charge  against  my  Cyclopadia, 
was,  according  to  my  view,  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the 
work  and  to  myself  (though  not  so  intended  by  you)  than 
any  explicit  inculpation  could  have  been.  The  -charge  was 
declared  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  you  could  not  give  credit 
to  it  without  the  strongest  evidence.  Surely'  any'  reader 
must  have  inferred  from  this,  that  some  accusation  of  a  dis¬ 
graceful  kind  liad  been  made ;  and  no  other  course  could 
have  been  pursued  by  me  except  that  which  I  adopted,  viz. 
to  request  that  the  charge  might  be  disclosed.  I  found  that 
I  was  accused  of  having  conspired  with  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  literary^  men  of  the  age,  to  practise  upon  the 
world  an  unparalleled  act  of  fraud,  by  publishing  a  series 
of  works  as  theirs  ;  such  works  not  being  written  by  them  ; 
and  that  these  distinguished  persons  had  merely  hii’ed  out 
their  names  for  this  unjustifiable  purpose.  1  confess  that  I 
did  think  that  no  individual  could  for  one  moment  enter¬ 
tain  a  supposition  of  such  measureless  absurdity',  and  there¬ 
fore  conceived  that  an  answer  was  unnecessary'.  The  ac¬ 
cusation,  however,  being  reiterated,  and  an  answer  clamour¬ 
ed  for,  1  am  obliged — 1  trust  for  the  last  time — to  occupy', 
in  y’our  paper,  a  space  which  might  be  employed  much  more 
profitably'  than  in  such  discussions. 

“  1  have  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  charge  to 
the  first  five  persons  who  appear  on  the  published  list  ot 
contributors,  viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  James  3Iackintosh, 
Robert  Southey',  Esq.,  'i'homas  IVIoore,  Ksep,  and  1  homas 
Campbell,  Esq.  ;  among  whom  are  included  the  two  per¬ 
sons  more  sjieciticitlly'  ciiarged  by'  y'oiir  correspondent.  1 
subjoin  their  answers;  and  should  your  readers  reipiire  any 
more  such  disavowals,  tliey  can  be  ciisily  procured. 
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«  If  men  of  high  literary  or  scientific  attainments  can  be 
f  mnd  who  would  prostitute  their  names  in  the  manner 
which  your  correspondent  describes,  I,  with  all  humility, 
rlaim  for  mvself  sufficient  honesty  to  save  me  from  being  a 
aartv  to  such  a  transaction.  I  fling  back  the  charge  with 
the  indi‘mation  which  it  must  excite  in  every  right-minded 
man  and  with  the  contempt  which  a  reptile— spitting  its 
venom  from  the  shelter  of  an  anonymous  signature— merits. 

“  The  publishei-s  desire  me  to  say,  that  they  feel  gratified 
and  flattered  that  the  number,  rank,  and  talent  of  the  men 
bv  whose  aid  their  undertaking  is  supported,  are  such  as  to 
have  excited  either  the  incredulity  or  the  envy  iu  which  this 
strange  accusation  has  originated.  ,  , .  . 

o  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  objection 
lately  urged  by  you,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  undertaken 
to  write  the  volumes  of  the  Cifdopcvdia,  had  been  foreseen, 
and  the  ground  of  it  removed.  The  History  of  England 
will  extend  to  eight  volumes  ;  and  Mr  Moore,  IVIr  Southey, 
and  the  other  contributors,  have  as  much  space  as  they  think 
desirable  for  their  respective  subjects. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Dion.  Lardner.” 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  TO  DR  LARDNER. 

Abbotsford^  ^[(irose^  \2th  1830. 
c<  Dear  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  10th  J uly, 
and  the  copy  of  the  Times  iiewsjiaper  expressing,  so  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  the  false  and  calumnious  allegation  that  I 
am  not  the  author  of  the  work  going  under  the  name  of 
the  History  of  Scotland,  published  as  mine  in  your  Cjtclo- 
pecdia.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  such  an  assertion, 
as  I  either  wrote  with  my  own  hand  or  dictated  every  line 
ill  that  History. — 1  am,  ‘with  regard,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Walter  Scott.’* 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  TO  DR  LARDNER. 

13  alter  sea  Rise,  July  15///,  1830. 

“  Dear  Sir, — When  I  first  read  the  assertion  in  the 
Times,  that  the  ])ersons  named  as  authors  of  the  historical 
jiortions  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  were  not  the  real  wri¬ 
ters,  communicated,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  by  an  unnamed  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  [irofessediy  disbelieved  by  the  editors  who 
publish  it,  I  thought  it  needless  to  contradict  a  statement 
so  improbable  and  unsupported.  As,  however,  the  jiroprie- 
torsofthe  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia  think  a  contradiction  neces¬ 
sary,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  every  word  in 
the  part  of  that  publication  wdiich  bears  my  name,  was 
written  by  me. — 1  am,  dear  sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“  J.  Mackintosh.” 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  ESQ.  TO  DR  LARDNER. 

Keswick,  \2th  Jahj,  1830. 

“  Sir,— Y  our  letter  gives  me  the  first  information  of  the 
charge  concerning  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia^  which  has  been 
put  forth  through  the  medium  of  the  Times  newspaper. 
1  he  publishers  will  do  rightly  in  giving  a  prompt  and  deci¬ 
sive  contradiction  to  a  charge  as  false  as  it  is  absurd,  and  as 
injurious  as  it  is  impudent.  They  will  do  also  a  public  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  to  themselves,  if  they  bring 
Oie  person  who  has  advanced  it  before  a  court  of  law,  where 
he  may  be  taught,  that  not  every  kind  of  slander  can  be  pub- 
hshed  with  impunity. — 1  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“  lloBERT  Southey.” 


THOMAS  :MOORE,  esq.  to  dr  LARDNER. 

t<  1  **  Enry  Street,  St  James'* s,  July  Ejth,  1830. 

‘  Dear  Doctor  I^irdner, — Your  note  finds  me  in  all  the 
>ustle  of  departure.  I  should  have  thought  it  hardly 
"oitli  your  while  to  notice  this  foolish  charge,  which  is  but 
nne  ot  the  many  brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  for  no 
«ther  purpose,  it  would  seem,  than  to  give  somebody  the 
cuuble  ot  contradicting  them.  I  only  wish  that  they  had 
nitorined  ns  who  are  those  jiersons  that  write  under  the 

naines  ot  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  ^Mackintosh  ; _ 

^’*^**J***pnstors  are  worth  knowing. 

“  Should  you  really  think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
us  imputation,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  adding  my 
♦*^timony  to  that  of  the  many  other  more  distinguished 
''  'fueswes  you  can  produce  in  disiu’oof  of  the  charge  Yours, 

Thomas  Moore.” 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ.  TO  DR  LARDNER. 

“  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  WhitehalU  July  16/A,  18.30. 

“  My  dear  Lardner, — I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  the 
Times  newspaper  in  which  you  are  called  upon  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  assertion,  that  you  have  announced  literary  charac^ 
ters  as  contributors  to  your  Encyclopcedia,  who  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  be  the  authors  of  the  productions  which  they  per¬ 
mit  to  be  published  under  their  names.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  can  testify  that  1  have  promised  you  my  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  Cabinet  Encyclopcedia  ;  and  though  I  am 
unable,  from  my  present  literary  engagements,  to  pledge 
myself  precisely  as  to  time,  yet  it  is  my  intention  to  fulfil 
my  ])romise.  As  to  the  idea  of  such  men,  as  you  mention, 
lending  their  names  to  articles  not  written  by  themselves, 
it  is  a  Cxilumny  that  brings  its  own  refutation.  I  remain, 
dear  Lardner,  yours  truly,  T.  Caaipbell.” 

One  thing  might  be  remarked  on  these  letters,  that, 
could  we  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible  that  such  men 
as  Dr  Lardner’s  contributors  would  lend  their  names  to 
an  imposition  on  the  public,  their  merely  denying  the 
charge  would  not  be  held  as  a  ])roof  of  their  innocence 
in  any  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  just 
puts  in  a  stronger  point  of  view  the  absurdity  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  contradict  an  anonymous  slanderer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS 
OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

No.  I. 

DESCARTES. 

Rene  Descartes  w'as  born  at  Iri  Ilaye,  iu  Loiiraine, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1596.  His  family  was  noble.  His 
mother  died  a  few  days  after  giving  him  birth,  of  a  pul¬ 
monary  complaint ;  and  his  pale  complexion,  together 
with  a  dry  cough,  which  teased  him  till  his  twentieth 
year,  induced  several  physicians  to  jirognosticate  that  he 
would  not  enjoy  long  life.  He  has  himself  attributed  the 
falsification  of  their  prediction  to  a  buoyant  and  happy 
disposition,  wdiich  prevented  disagreeable  reflections  of 
any  kind  from  iireying  on  his  mind.  It  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  habits  of  the  military  life,  which  he  embraced, 
tended  likewise  to  strengthen  his  constitution. 

He  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  college  of  La 
Fleidie,  which  had  been  founded  a  short  time  before  by 
Henri  IV.,  and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the  Je¬ 
suits.  Here  he  commenced  a  friendship  with  Mersen- 
I  nius,  which  terminated  only  with  his  existence.  Here, 
too,  he  formed  those  connexions,  and  nourished  those 
predilections,  which  enabled  him,  while  indulging  in  bold 
and  novel  speculations,  to  remain  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  their  uni¬ 
form  and  inv'eterate  opposition  to  innovation.  His  tutors 
grounded  him  in  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  and  he  himself  took  pleasure  in  works  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  but  seems  to  have  considered  both  arts 
rather  as  sources  of  amusement,  than  as  objects  of  study. 
His  active  mind,  not  satisfied  with  the  ]>erformance  of 
prescribed  tasks,  urged  him  to  dip  into  the  books  of  every 
science  ;  but  nowhere  did  he  fin<l  precisely  what  besought. 
He  longed  to  read  the  volume  of  tlie  world  for  himself, 
and  in  1616  he  gratified  his  longing,  by  entering  upon 
the  only  career  which  was  at  that  period  thought  suit¬ 
able  to  his  birth — the  career  of  arms. 

He  serveii  as  ji  volunteer  in  the  troops  of  Holland,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Duke  of  Ravaria.  Rut  he  confesses, 
that  if  he  found  books  meagre,  contradictory,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  he  found  the  minds  of  men  still  more  so.  Dis- 
ajqiointed,  in  this  manner,  in  his  apidication  to  what  lie 
had  conceived  to  be  the  two  great  fountains  of  human 
wisdom,  he  felt  himself  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own 
re?^ources.  He  retired  into  his  own  mind,  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  powers  ' with  which  he  now  determined  to 
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<^>tiqiier  that  knowledge,  wliicli  In*  found  noth inij  external 
could  give  him.  A  sce|»tical  spirit,  and  the  convi<!tion, 
that  wliatever  he  acipiired  must  he  the  fruit  of  his  own 
exertions,  must,  fnnn  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  perusal  both  of  books  and  men,  have 
been  maturing  themselves  for  years.  Jhit  it  Wcas  iM»t  till 
the  year  1019-20,  when,  in  the  retirement  of  winter- 
quarters,  at  leisure  from  the  importunities  of  business  and 
passion,  and  confined  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season  to 
liis  chamber,  that  he  commenced  the  task  of  concenti’a- 
ting  his  thoughts  upon  the  best  method  of  obtaining  that 
knowledge  his  soul  so  thirsted  after. 

He  set  to  work  in  a  manner  that  showed  him  to  be 
impressed  with  a  full  <!ons<*iousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  undertaking.  On  examining  his  stock  of  ac((uired 
knowledge,  he  found  it  extensive,  and  comprehending 
much  that  is  valuable,  but  he  found  also  much  that  was 
ill-arranged  and  ill-digested.  He  p<*rceived,  that  many  of 
his  opinions,  having  been  embraced  in  childhood,  before 
the  thinking  faculty  was  fully  developed,  or  gathered 
from  books  without  a  very  narrow  scrutiny,  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  demonstration.  He  inferred  that  his  simple 
reasonings  upon  the  objects  which  presented  themselves 
to  him,  would  aiford  a  more  substantial  and  trustworthy 
system  of  knowledge,  although  less  extensive,  than  Avliat 
he  had  so  superficially  picked  up.  He  resolved,  on  this 
account,  not  to  throw  aside  all  that  he  had  j»reviously 
learned,  but  to  remain  sceptical  regarding  it,  until,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  enquiries  he  should  find  it  suscep¬ 
tible  of  demonstration.  He  laid  down  four  rules  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect.  The  first 
was,  to  admit  the  truth  of  nothing  which  did  not  present 
itself  to  his  mind  with  the  clearness  of  demonstration: 
The  second,  to  divide  all  dithculties  that  occurred  into 
their  component  parts,  with  a  view  to  their  easier  solu¬ 
tion  :  The  third,  to  examine  all  matters  systematically, 
assuming  the  existence  of  order  even  where  he  could  not 
discover  it:  And  the  fourth,  to  take  such  comprehensive 
views  that  he  should  be  sure  to  omit  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  his  life,  it  soon  occur¬ 
red  to  him  that  the  scepticism  which  he  recommended  in 
'matters  of  reflection,  would  be  here  out  of  place.  Action 
requires  promptitude  and  decision.  He  adopted,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  provisory  system  of 
morality.  (^Jc  me  format  une  morale  par  provision.)  This 
system  rested  upon  three  grand  maxims.  The  first  was 
to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his 
country,  and  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educjited;  renouncing,  at  thesame  time,  all  extremes 
of  opinion,  and  reserving  a  right  to  discard  such  judg¬ 
ments  as  he  might  afterwards  find  had  been  too  hastily 
adopted.  His  second  maxim  was  to  be  firm  and  resolute 
in  all  his  actions,  and  to  act  upon  dubious  opinions  if  he 
had  once  determined  on  them,  as  constantly  as  if  they 
were  self-evident.  This  principle  he  defends  upon  the 
analogy  of  a  traveller  lost  in  a  wood,  who  finds  it  most 
advisable  to  continue  in  one  direction,  even  though  he  is 
not  quite  certain  that  it  is  leading  him  in  the  right  way. 
His  third  maxim  was  to  aim  at  overcoming  himself  ra¬ 
ther  than  fortune,  iuid  to  seek  to  alter  his  wishes,  not 
the  course  of  events.  His  next  object,  after  submitting 
bis  conduct  to  the  government  of  these  three  laws,  was 
to  examine  which  of  the  multifarious  occupations  em¬ 
braced  by  men  were  most  in  harmony  with  his  disposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  his  ultimate  resolution  was,  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  and  to  furthering  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Nine  years, 
however,  elapsed  before  he  expressly  dedicated  himself  to 
8<uence.  He  passed  them  ostensibly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  better  class  of  men  of  the  worhl,  who,  having  no 
further  desire  than  to  live  peaceably  and  innocently,  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  harmless  amusement.  During  this 
period  he  visited  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  that  those  who  habitually  conversed 
with  him  should  not  discover  his  native  powers  and  tend¬ 


ency  to  meditation.  He  acquired,  before  he  was  aware 
of  it,  the  character  of  a  philosopher  ;  and,  unwilling 
bear  an  undeserved  honour,  he  thought  of  means  to  justify 
his  re))iitation. 

In  the  year  1629,  he  looked  round  him  for  a  retirement 
in  which  he  might  mature  his  reflections  into  a  work  of 
suflicient  importance  to  be  ]>ublished.  His  native  coun¬ 
try  e!»joyed  at  that  time  an  interval  of  comparative  re¬ 
pose.  Ilut  the  power  of  the  nobles  had  not  y(*t  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  bndien,  and  the  disquiets  which  shortly  after 
broke  out,  were  seen  gathering  on  the  horizon.  Hol, 
land,  on  the  contrary,  olfered  to  our  philosopher  the 
prospect  of  a  country,  “  where  the  long  continuance  of 
war  had  introduced  so  excellent  an  order,  the  armies 
maintained  served  only  as  a  more  effective  pidice  ;  and 
where,  amid  a  crowded,  active,  and  lalxu’ious  p(‘ople,  a 
man  might  enjoy  at  once  the  conveniences  of  a  populous 
city,  and  the  retirement  of  a  desert.”  He  took  up  his 
residence  fit  Egmond,  a  small  village  near  Alcmaer,  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland  ;  and  there  he  continued 
to  reside,  except  for  a  few  brief  visits  to  Paris,  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  the  Hague,  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  trace  him  hitherto,  by  the 
accounts  he  has  given  us  of  his  early  life  in  his  “  DU- 
cours  de  la  ^Methode  and  by  the  additional  light  occa¬ 
sionally  thrown  upon  them  in  his  letters.  His  history 
during  the  next  five  and  twenty  years,  is  almost  identi¬ 
fied  with  that  of  his  publications.  Between  1629  and 
1637,  he  had  prepared  for  publication  a  “  Traite  du 
Systeme  du  Monde,”  which  he,  however,  suppressed, 
lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of  Galileo.  After  his 
dcfith,  a  fragment  of  this  work  alone  was  recovered  and 
published  by  Clerselier,  under  the  title  “  Tractatus  de 
Homine.”  He  continued  to  pursue  his  speculations  in 
silence,  contenting  himself  with  touching  upon  isolated 
points  of  science  in  his  conversations  or  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  In  1637,  he  published  his  “  Discours 
de  la  ^lethode  ;”  in  which  he  gives  an  historical  detail 
of  his  mode  of  philosophizing,  and  the  process  by  which 
he  arrived  at  its  invention.  As  specimens  of  the  results 
to  be  attained  by  this  new  method,  he  subjoined  two 
treatises — one  on  Dioptrics,  the  other  on  Meteors. 

In  the  winter  of  1640- 11,  he  submitted  to  his  friends 
six  Meditations,  in  which  he  evolved  his  metaphysical 
principles.  These  were  shortly  afterwards  published, 
along  with  the  objections  made  to  them  by  Mersennius, 
Arnauld,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
attention,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  took  little  or  no  part 
in  the  discussions  excited  by  Descartes’  bold  and  novel 
speculations.  The  school  of  Port  Royal  adopted  his  doc¬ 
trines.  The  Jesuits  followed  their  example.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  approved  of  them  in  part.  It  was  among  the 
high  Calvin istical  party  in  Holland  that  he  found  op¬ 
ponents,  persecutors,  and  traducers.  The  history  of  the 
controversy  is  sufficiently  instructive  to  serve  jis  an  apo¬ 
logy'  for  inserting  it  here. 

Le  Roy',  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Utrecht,  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Descartes.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
he  had  not  correctly'  a])prehended  the  doctrines  ot  his 
teacher,  but  had  attributed  to  him,  without  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  many'  fancies  of  his  own.  Le  Roy  had  promulgated 
some  of  the  Cartesian  opinions  in  two  Theses  which  he 
otfered  to  maintain.  They'  were  violently'  and  abusively 
attacked  by  Gisbert  Voet,  Professor  of  Theology',  and 
Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University.  A  series  of  letters 
from  Descartes  to  Le  Roy  is  still  extant,  in  which  we 
see,  that  although  he  did  not  exactly  ajqirove  of  the  turn 
given  to  his  doctrines  by  the  latter,  yet  he  tolerated  it  as 
not  inconsistent  with  the  latitude  allowed  to  4  heses, 
which  were  in  general  regarded  more  as  provocatives  to 
discussion,  than  deliberate  avowals  of  their  supporters 
opinion.  In  this  view  he  aided  his  friend  with  his  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  on  his  controversy 
with  Voet.  Le  Roy',  however,  proceeded  to  give  to  the 
public  a  work  entitled  “  Fundamenta  Physices,”  in  which 
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the  contradictory  and  immature  character  of  his  notions 
were  so  broadly  displayed,  that  Descartes  could  no  lonjrer 
acknowledge  him  as  the  expoiinder  of  his  sentiments. 

V oet  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  French  ]>hilosopher  in 
•  hilt  he  did  it  under  the  protection  of  a  false  name. 
Descartes  refuted  his  accusations,  and  the  Hector,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  the  controversy,  accused  him  to  the 
iiiauistracy  of  being  a  libeller  and  atheist.  The  process 
was  (tarried  on  with  great  secrecy,  and  Descartes  was 
onlv  informed,  by  two  anonymous  letters,  of  the  danger 
ill  which  he  stood.  He  claimed  from  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  the  enforcement  of  his  rights  as  a  subject  of  that 
nation.  On  the  mediation  of  this  functionary,  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Friiice  of  Orange  to  the  States  of 
Utrecht,  commanding  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  Des¬ 
cartes.  This  letter  was  not  a  moment  too  soon  :  Voet 
had  already  fee’d  the  hangman  to  gather  a  large  pile  of 
wood  in  anticipation  of  the  sentence  which  was  to  order 
the  works  of  his  adversary  to  be  burned. 

In  June  1617,  Descartes  published  his  Principia;” 
but  the  recapitulation  of  his  metaphysical  dogmas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lirst  part  of  that  work,  excited  against  him 
a  new  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Ley¬ 
den.  He  complained,  in  a  letter  to  the  curators,  of  the 
false  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  him.  They  re¬ 
plied,  in  an  epistle  of  the  utmost  politeness,  that  they 
willingly  acceded  to  his  jiroposal  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  writings  in  the  University,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  dropped  the  controversy.  He  answered, 
that  he  had  made  no  such  proposal,  and  showed  the  in¬ 
justice  of  thus  condemning  him  unheard.  Here  tlie  cor¬ 
respondence  seems  to  have  ended  ;  but  he  was  now 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Holland,  through  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  same  intolerant  sect  which  had  murdered 
llarneveld  and  banished  Grotius.  A  natural  daughter  (he 
never  married)  to  wdiom  he  was  warmly  attached,  had 
died  in  her  infancy  at  Amersfort,  in  1610;  and  almost 
his  only  consolation  for  some  years,  had  consisted  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Palatine  Elizabeth,  in 
whom  he  found  a  docile  and  intelligent  scholar.  Some 
hopes  held  out  to  him  of  royal  patronage  in  his  native 
country  having  been  frustrated,  he  \vas  induced,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  listen  to  the  others  made  him 
by  Christina  of  Sweden,  through  the  medium  of  his 
friend  Chaunt,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  France  at  her 
court.  He  arrived  at  Stockholm  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1649.  Christina,  anxious  to  enjoy  his  conversation, 
but  too  much  occupied  with  the  details  of  business  du¬ 
ring  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  day,  reipiested  his  pre¬ 
sence  every  morning  at  five  in  her  library.  The  un¬ 
wonted  cold  to  which  he  was  thus  exposed  in  a  climate 
new  to  him,  and  at  so  early  an  hour,  operating  upon  a 
constitution  predisposed  to  pulmonary  complaints,  caused 
an  inflammatory  attack.  The  fever  went  to  the  brain, 
and,  to  judge  of  the  reports  of  those  who  attended  him, 
the  remembnince  of  his  leading  metaphysical  doctrine, 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  seems  to  have  given  their 
hue  to  the  ravings  of  his  delirium.  He  spoke  incessantly 
of  the  approaching  deliverance  of  his  soul  from  its  mate¬ 
rial  prison.  The  fever  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme 
debility,  and  a  strange  alteration  being  apparent  in  him, 
the  ambassador’s  chaplain  was  sent  for,  but  he  was  al¬ 
ready  speechless.  Being  desired  by  the  priest  to  testify 
by  a  sign  whether  he  comprehended  his  exhortations,  he 
turned  his  eyes  with  a  placid  expression  to  heaven.  Soon 
alter  he  breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle. 

Hie  life  of  Descartes  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
what  is  called  incident.  1  le  was  purely  a  thinking  being, 

^he  mixed  among  men  only  to  study  them, — and  what 
chiefly  awakens  our  interest  in  him  as  an  individual,  is 
the  picture  we  have  in  some  of  his  writings  of  the  growth 
<Jt  his  mind.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  not  remark¬ 
able  either  tor  precision  of  thought  or  promptitude  of  aj>- 
prehension.  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  intel- 
^t  are  its  extensive  capacity  and  solid  strength.  He 


seems  to  have  possessed  warm  feelings,  and  a  powerful 
will,  hut  dispositions  rather  inclined  to  quiet  ami  repose. 
He  was  not  a  subtle  dialectician,  and  was  all  his  life 
averse  to  controversy  ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  unwieldi*. 
ness  in  such  subtle  contests,  the  feeling  of  not  being  able 
to  defend  his  convictions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
acting  upon  his  vivacious  temper,  excited  a  disquietude 
extremely  painful  to  his  habits  of  mental  repose. 

A  knowledge  of  his  philosophical  opinions  may  best  be 
gathered  from  collating  his  “  Discours  de  la  Methode,” 
in  which  we  have  the  history  of  their  genesis,  or  their 
analytical  statement,  with  his  “  Principia,”  in  which  we 
have  them  synthetically  arranged.  His  “  Meditationes 
de  Prima  Philosophia”  throw  additional  light  on  his 
metaphysical  tenets  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  his  power 
of  appreciating  them  materially  aided  by  the  appended  ob¬ 
jections  of  Hobbes  and  Arnaiild.  His  treatise,  “  De  Pas- 
sionibus,”  first  published  after  his  death,  and  his  collected 
letters,  are  indispensable  towards  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  his  scientific  labours. 

His  system  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  meta¬ 
physical,  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  truth  of 
human  knowledge  ;  and  the  prcactical,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  extend  its  limits.  In  the  first,  he  sets  out  by  assuming, 
that,  as  he  is  conscious  of  thinki  Ilf;,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  he  at  least  must  exist.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
whether  those  ideas  that  present  themselves  to  his  mind 
have  corresponding  realities  in  the  external  world.  He 
distinguishes  two  classes  of  ideas  :  with  regard  to  the  one, 
we  are  merely  conscious  of  their  existence  in  the  mind  ; 
but  to  tlie  other,  there  attaches  a  necessary  belief  of  a 
corresponding  external  existence.  Thus,  when  we  call 
up  the  ideas  of  a  triangle  or  circle,  we  do  not  feel  any 
conviction  that  either  the  one  or  other  exists  without  our 
mind  ;  but  assuming  their  existence,  the  relations  of  their 
sides  and  angles  have  a  necessary  existence  independent  of 
us.  According  to  Descartes,  there  is  but  one  idea  which 
possesses  to  its  full  extent  this  quality  of  necessary  and 
independent  existence;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  (Jod.  But 
the  idea  of  God  comprehends  truth  as  one  of  its  essential 
attributes ;  and  a  being  with  such  an  attribute  cannot 
lead  us  into  error.  From  this,  he  infers  that  every  clear 
and  distinct  idea  must  have  a  corresponding  reality.  The 
only  effect  of  this  first  ]Kirt  of  Descartes’  philosophy  upon 
the  practical  part,  is  to  m.ake  him  more  scrupulous  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  ideas.  The 
remainder  of  science  he  divides  into  ]>liysical  and  moral. 
In  the  former,  he  is  a  cautious  and  judicious  observer  of 
all  that  lies  within  his  sphere  of  observation,  an  acute 
mathematician  and  mechaniciafi.  The  experimental 
science  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  he  laid  too  little 
stress  upon  it.  In  moral  investigations,  he  is  more  timid, 
and  shuns,  with  over-anxiety,  every  public  expression  of 
his  opinions.  There  are,  however,  detached  passages  ia 
his  letters,  which  show  him  to  have  been  quite  adequate 
to  the  task.  And  there  is  something  peculiarly  noble  in 
all  his  general  statements  upon  this  subject.  What  he  is 
most  deficient  in,  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  life.  Our  moral  faculties  are  only  evolved  in  action, 
and  we  cannot  observe  them  in  a  dormant  state.  To  the 
mere  spectator  of  life,  more  than  half  of  the  powers  and 
feelings  which  nature  has  given  him  must  ever  remain 
unknown.  We  have  sought  rather  to  depic.t  the  leading 
features  of  Descartes’  mind  and  philosophy,  than  to  re¬ 
peat  his  errors,  which  every  schoolboy  knows  by  rote. 
The  sway  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his  immediate 
successors  is  also  known  to  all. 


“  BEAUTIFUL  DONALD.” 

AN  ADVKNTURK. 

liy  Thomas  JJn/dson. 

As  I  w'as  taking  my  accustomed  walk  a  few  days  ago 
along  the  sea-shore,. a  heavy  shower  of  rain  oblig  'd  me  to 
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seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  cottage.  I  raised  the  latch,  and 
had  half  uttered  my  first  word  of  apology  and  explanation, 
when  I  found  there  was  nobody  to  receive  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  grate  hailed  me  with  a  cheery  fire  ; 
so,  pulling  in  a  chair,  I  sat  down,  partly  pleased,  partly 
puzzled,  with  my  situation.  I  had  not  spun  the  yarn  of 
conjecture  to  any  considerable  length,  when  a  supjjressed 
sob  reached  my  ear  from  a  dim  corner  of  the  apartment. 
“  Who’s  there?”  said  I,  forgetting  every  thing  in  the 
start  of  the  moment.  A  female  figure  rushed  towards 
me,  and  exclaimed,  “  Gracious  Heaven  !  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  is  he?  Where’s  my  beautiful  Donald?”  I  was 
about  to  make  the  most  natural,  and  most  stupid  of  all 
answers,  namely,  that  I  did  not  know  ;  but  the  woman 
anticipated  me.  “  I’ardon  me,  sir,”  said  she,  and  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  ;  “  you  do  not  know  who  it 
is  I  am  asking  for.  It  is  all  over  with  him  and  me  !” 
Having  uttered  these  pathetic  words,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  apron,  and  wept  aloud. 

I  felt  in  the  situation  of  one  who  had  a  part  to  act ; 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  suddenness  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
scene,  my  feelings  were  not  sufiiciently  interested  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  devoutly  wishing  myself  a  hundred  miles 
away.  “  She  is  [lerhaps  deranged,”  was,  moreover,  among 
my  thoughts.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  most  forced  and 
awkward  manner  possible,  I  asked  her  to  state  the  cause 
of  her  grief.  She  gave  me  to  understand,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  out  a-fishing  in  his  small  saiUhoat,  and 
that,  only  a  few  hours  since,  she  had  seen  him  returning 
home,  when  a  squall  coming  on,  he  all  at  once  disappear¬ 
ed  behind  some  roAs  near  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay — 
that  her  friends  were  now  in  search  of  him — and  that 
she,  during  the  interval,  had,  as  she  supposed,  fainted, 
having  been  quite  insensible  from  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
parture  till  roused  by  my  voice.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  her  husband  might 
liave  merely  found  shelter  where  she  fancied  he  had  found 
a  grave,  and  endeavoured  to  show  her,  by  every  argument 
in  my  power,  the  probability  of  this.  She  listened,  and 
assented  ;  but  the  wild  picture  which  frighted  fancy  had  ' 
drawn,  again  glared  upon  her  mind  ;  and  again  scream¬ 
ing  out  the  name  of  her  “  Beautiful  Donald  !”  she  fell 
senseless  at  my  feet. 

Strangely  unfeeling  as  it  may  seem  to  such  a  lady  as 
Miss  Fanny  Bird,  whom  veritable  history  declares  to 
liave  wept  herself  almost  blind  “  about  the  national  debt,” 
— so  it  was, —  1  got  perfectly  enraged  to  find  my  argu¬ 
ments  followed  by  a  second  fainting  fit.  “  It  is  all  a 
sham,”  said  I  to  myself,  and  resumed  my  seat ;  “  all  a 
sham,  and  a  jaiorly-acted  one.  I^et  me  be  oil' — but  no  ; 
the  fire  is  goo<l,  and  my  clothes  need  drying.  I  shan’t 
budge  though  every  wom:in  in  the  parish  were  to  faint.” 
Having  formed  this  magnanimous  resolution,  I  put  my 
arms  a-kimbo — stuck  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  chimnev 
— knit  my  brows,  and  in  a  very  bitter  style  sung  out, 

“  Scots  Avha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled.” 

I  wjis  just  giving  forth,  “  See  approach  ]>roud  Ed¬ 
ward’s  ]M)wer!”  when  my  throat  was  grasj>ed  as  in  a 
vice,  and  I  presently  joined  company  with  my  fainting 
friend  on  the  tloor.  Amither  such  s(jueeze  would  have 
deprived  the  W4U*hi  both  of  myself  and  of  this  interesting 
narrative.  I  low  long  sensation  was  suspended  I  know 
not.  On  cqieiiing  my  eyes,  1  beheld  two  persons  bend¬ 
ing  over  me.  1  rose  to  my  feet,  and  Avho  should  bow 
himself  into  my  acquaintanceship  and  forgiveness  but 
“  beautiful  Donald”  himself,  a  cur- faced,  bandy-legged 
creature,  somewhere  about  four  feet  high,  now  restored 
to  “  friends  ami  sacred  home.”  He  it  was  who  admi- 
nistere<l  the  squeeze  to  my  throat,  under  the  belief  that  I 
ha<l  actually  niunlered  his  wife“  on  her  ain  tloor-head  * 

•  ^  I 

and  he  wouhl  have  murdered  me  too  had  she  not  revived 
in  time  to  prevent  so  melancholy  a  <*atastrophe.  I  have 
little  cause  to  hug  myself  upon  this  adventure;  and  j 
tlumgh  the  fisherman  did  no  more  than  would  have  been 
l»nq>er  in  the  circumstances  he  falsely  conceived  to  exist,  , 


yet  at  times  I  bear  him  something  like  a  grudge,  and 
were  it  not  that  at  this  moment  I  hear  Nancy  fryina 
some  excellent  fish  he  sent  me  yesterday  by  way  of  peacet 
offering,  the  public  should  know  better  about  it. 

Oban,  July  20th,  1830. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


“SPEAK  OF  ME  SOMETIMES  TO  YOUR  SISTER.” 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  sister,  come  hither  unto  me. 
And  let  me  kiss  thy  guileless  eyes  as  thou  sit’st  on  my 
knee ; 

No  thought  of  sin  has  ever  dimm’d  those  little  worlds  of 
blue, 

Where  many  a  glad  and  gentle  thought  for  ever  sparkles 
through ; 

No  early  sorrow  yet  has  given  thy  voice  a  deeper  tone, _ 

No  shade  of  care  upon  thy  cheek  its  paler  tint  hath 
thrown  ; 

Thou  lovest  every  thing  on  earth,  and  every  thing  loves 
thee. 

And  thou  dost  carol  all  day  long  in  the  fulness  of  thy 
glee  : 

But  rest  thee,  IVIargaret,  for  a  while,  and  press  thy  cheek 
to  mine, 

And  as  the  golden  sunset  skies  through  our  sweet  lattice 
shine. 

I’ll  talk  to  thee  of  one  whose  name  at  this  subduing  hour 
Falls  on  my  heart,  and  glitters  there  like  dew  within  a 
fiower, — 

Of  one  I  love  too  tenderly  to  make  that  love  a  joy. 

For  many  a  passionate  fear  doth  rise  my  rai>ture  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

But  if  unto  the  morning  sun  the  bright  fiower  opes  its 
leaves. 

And  if  unto  the  silver  moon  the  plaintive  night-bird 
grieves. 

To  whom  could  I  more  fitly  tell  what  most  refines  my 
mind. 

Than  unto  thee,  in  whose  young  breast  sits  innocence  en¬ 
shrined  ? 

And  will  it  not  endear  thee  more  to  hear  thy  artless 
praise 

Of  her  whose  nobleness  of  soul  my  inmost  spirit  sways? 
And  will  it  not  for  one  brief  hour  half  win  me  from  all 
care. 

With  thee  to  build,  at  little  cost,  bright  castles  in  the  air? 
Thou  art  too  young  to  know  why  thus  so  hotly  burns  my 
cheek, — 

Too  young  to  know  what  mean  the  words  I  sometimes 
wildly  speak  ; 

But  thou  art  not  too  young  to  see  that  there  exists  but 
one 

To  whom  my  thoughts,  even  as  a  stream,  in  ceaseless 
current  run. 

I  would  that  she  were  here  to-night,  as  she  has  been  of 
yore. 

When  moments  pass'd  too  rapidly,  which  now  are  pon¬ 
der’d  o’er ; 

And  words,  perchance,  w^ere  gaily  said  to  others  or  to  her, 
As  if  her  j>resence  had  not  power  each  nerve  of  mine  t(> 
stir, — 

As  if  I  held  in  easy  sway,  and  under  light  control. 

Each  quick  emotion  link’d  with  her,  and  rooted  in  niy 
soul. 

Why  is  it  that  we  fail  so  oft  to  catch  the  hour  that  llies> 
And  feel  not  half  the  wealth  of  joy  till  it  be  chased  by 
sighs? 

Why  is  it  that  the  days  on  which  the  memory  loves  to 
dwell 

Too  often  went  like  common  things,  though  cherish 
now  so  well  ? 
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Whv  is  the  present  never  prized  until  it  be  the  past  ? 
iVhv  can  we  not  arrest  its  steps,  and  bind  it  to  us  fast  ? 
Al  ls '  alas  !  ’tis  all  a  dream  !  The  past  is  but  a  span  ; 
The  present  is  a  point  too  small  to  be  descried  by  man ; 
The  future  is  a  shadowy  realm  where  nought  but  fancies 

<i"'***’  ■  ,  •  .  11 

Unreal  as  the  shapes  that  haunt  the  moody  maniac  s  cell. 
Away !  I  must  not  think  of  this.  Sweet  sister,  speak 

to  me ; 

There’s  music  in  thy  lightest  tone,  in  all  thy  thoughts 
there’s  poesie  : 

Ay,  gently  thus  around  my  neck  thy  arms  in  fondness 
twine, 

And  speak  of  her  whom  thou  dost  love,  though  not  with 
love  like  mine  ; 

Of  her  alone,  my  sister  dear,  till  eve’s  last  light  be  gone. 
And  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  east,  speak  thou  of  her 
alone ! 

II.  G.  B. 


THE  MEETING  SMILE  AND  PARTING  TEAR  I 

J,  Imlachj  Author  of  May  Floivers,'* 

I’ve  m.ark’d,  at  morn,  the  lily  lea 

Laugh  back  the  smile  o’  blithesome  May; 

I’ve  look’d  upon  the  silver  sea. 

Gay  glancing  in  the  blaze  o’  day  ; — 

At  setting  sun  I’ve  gazed  above. 

As  heaven  in  glory  shone  the  while  ; 

But  nought  can  match  the  looks  we  love. 

When  lighted  with  the  meeting  smile. 

I’ve  seen,  at  twilight’s  shadowy  hour, 

The  dew,  in  many  a  glittering  gem, 

Wi’  lustre  radiate  leaf  and  flower. 

As  diamonds  light  a  diadem  ; — 

I’ve  mark’d  the  brightest,  sweetest  star, 

That  shines  in  heaven’s  all-sparkling  sphere; 
But  brighter  still,  and  dearer  far. 

In  eyes  we  love,  the  parting  tear! 

There  is  no  brightness  beams  above, 
there  is  no  beauty  blooms  below. 

But  angel-woman’s  looks  o’  love 
Can  match  in  joy  or  melting  .woe; 

Nor  fancy  dreams,  nor  feeling  warms, 

O  er  aught  more  fondly  sweet  and  dear, 

Than  those  of  all  her  thousand  charms, 

The  meeting  smile  and  parting  tear  ! 


A  RIGHT  LOYAL  AND  EXCELLENT  BALLAD, 

TO  BE  SUNG  TO  ANY  GOOD  OLD  STRAIN  THAT  WILL  SUIT  IT. 

By  Thomas  Athinson, 

God  bless  our  noble  Sovereign, 

— *Tis  William  that  I  sing, — 

Long  may  he  Britain  govern 
A  Patriot,  thotigh  a  King  ! 

Lpon  the  deck  where  Nelson  died. 

He  hath  stood  bravely  too  ; 

And  his  heart  hath  be.at  with  honest  pride 
Beneath  a  jacket  blue. 

Then  bless,  &c. 

Iliizza !  fi»r  William  and  the  crown 
Love  on  his  brow  hath  placed  I 

Huzza  !  for  William  on  the  throne 
A  George  so  lately  graced  ; 
ith  him  the  British  fliig  to  wield, 

Whenever  danger  ’»  near. 


And  the  Duke  again  upon  the  field, 

What  foe  have  we  to  fear  ? 

Then  bless,  &c. 

But  yet,  while  Brunswick’s  princely  line 
Shall  fill  our  royal  halls. 

Peace  be  within  our  palaces,— 

Peace  on  our  city  walls, — 

Peace  on  the  wave — Peace  on  the  plain. 

And  plenty, — while  we  sing, 

As  freemen  bold — the  loyal  strain — 

God  bless  our  gracious  King! 

Then  bless,  &c. 

And  we  have  yet  another  cup 
In  manly  glee  to  fill ; 

And,  like  true  knights,  we’ll  drink  it  up — 

The  toast’s  a  de.ar  one  still ! 

Though  ye.ars  have  pass’d  since  last  with  cheer* 
The  glad  word  could  be  said, — 

Drink,  and,  with  three-times-three,  my  boys  ! 

“  The  Queen — Queen  Adelaide  !” 

Then  bless,  &c. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  third  volume  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Russell’s  Connexion  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  the  Waldenaes  of  the  Valleys  of 
Piedmont,  with  an  Introductory  Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  some  Account  of  the  Edicts  of 
the  Princes  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Treaties  between  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  House  of  Savoy,  by  William  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  is  announced. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd, 
M.A.  is  in  the  press. 

Letters  on  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  addressed  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Blumenbach,  by  the  late  J.  A.  de  Luc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Geology  at  Gottingen,  translated  from  the  French, 
with  an  introduction  in  vindication  of  the  author’s  claims  to  origi¬ 
nality  upon  some  points  in  geology,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  de  la  Fitte, 
A.M.,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Lady  Morgan  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new  work  on  France, 
under  the  title,  France  in  1829-30.” 

W'e  perceive  that  Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley  are  to  publish 
the  following  works  during  the  present  month  : — 1.  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  John  Locke,  by  Lord  King ;  second  edition,  with  • 
considerable  additions,  2  vols.  8vo.— 2.  The  Second  Volume  of  the 
Life  of  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Nares.— 3.  Conver¬ 
sations  of  James  Northeote,  Esq.  R.A.,  by  W.  Hazlitt,  Esq.,  1vol. 
small  8vo,  with  a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr  Northeote. — 
I.  Music il  Memoirs,  by  W.  T.  Parke,  forty  years  principal  Oboist' 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  2  vols. — 5.  Captain  Frank- 
land’s  Travels  to  Constantinople;  second  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
38  engravings,  price  24s.— 6.  The  octavo  edition  of  Mr  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  Travels  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  2  vols. — 7.  The  octavo 
edition  of  Mr  Crauford’s  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  Siam,  2  vols. 
— 8.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  Mr  Carne’s  Letters  from  the 

East,  2  vols _ 9.  A  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 

with  Thomas  Medwin,  Esq.  during  a  Residence  at  Pisa,  2  vols. 
small  8vo,  uniform  with  the  W'orks,  price  only  4s.  fd.  per  volume. 

Society  of  Clan  Gregor. — In  our  article  in  a  late  number,  on 
the  Assembly’s  schools,  we  alluded  to  the  Clan  Gregor  Society.  At 
the  period  of  the  late  King’s  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1822,  the  Clan  Gre¬ 
gor  attended  the  summons  of  their  chief  in  considerable  force.  As 
commemorative  of  that  event,  a  Society  was  instituted  in  the  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  “extending  to  the 
poor  of  the  Clan  Gregor  the  blessings  of  a  sound  and  Christian 
education.”  Its  chief  object  was  stated  to  be,  to  assist  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  men  bearing  the  names  of  Maegregor,  Gregor, 
Gregorson,  or  Gregory,  who  give  indication  of  genius  and  ta¬ 
lent,  and  who  intend  qualifying  themselves  for  any  of  the  learnetl 
professions,  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  for  mercantile  pursuits.” 
At  first,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  confined  to  afTording  bur¬ 
saries  at  one  or  other  of  our  universities,  to  young  men  answer¬ 
ing  this  description, — but  it  soon  occurred  to  the  respectable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  took  the  chief  share  in  the  management,  that  the 
diffusion  of  education  Uirough  the  Ixxly  of  the  clan,  was  of  more 
imjiortance,  than  raising  a  few  above  their  original  station  Id  the 
world.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  May  1829,  limiting  the  bursaries 
to  three  of  L.IO,  or  four  of  L.7>  lOs.  each  year.  The  receipts  of  tha 


/ 


Society  since  its  institution,  amount  to  L.1273.  There  has  been 
expended  towards  the  promotion  of  its  object  L.360,  leaving  in  the 
Society’s  possession  L.915.  As  soon  as  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
Society  amounts  to  L.IOOO,  it  is,  for  greater  security,  to  be  invested 
in  land.  To  students  in  medicine  and  divinity,  the  Society  has, 
since  its  institution,  afforded  the  aid  of  seven  bursaries.  Besides 
this,  it  has  enabled  the  parents  of  49  children  to  procure  for  them 
an  elementary  education,  which  would  otherwise  have  exceeded 
their  means.  It  is  pleasing  to  entwine  this  new  and  honourable  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  name  of  the  Clan  Gregor. 

Nkw  Billiard  Rooms.— The  game  of  billiards  is  a  gentlemanly 
and  pleasant  recreation,  but  public  billiard  rooms  are  in  general  so  pro¬ 
miscuously  attended,  that  many  persons  are  deterred  from  entering 
them  at  all.  It  gives  us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  mention,  that  | 
Mr  Brown  has  recently  opened  billiard  rooms  above  his  excellent  read-  | 
ing  rooms  in  George  Street,  which,  from  the  select  and  respectable  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  pronrietor,  are  likely  to  lie 
patronized  by  private  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  this  scientific 
amusement.  The  tables,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  patent  iron-bed 
tables  of  the  best  description,  and  all  the  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,”  are  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  kind.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  one  is  so  sure  of  being  free  from  vulgar  and  imperti¬ 
nent  intrusion. 

Portrait  of  William  IV. — The  Proprietors  of  the  Netv  North 
Briton  have  published  a  cleverly  engraved  portrait  of  his  present 
Majesty,  of  which  about  8(’()0  copies  have  been  sold.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  head  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by  one  of  the  members  of 
his  Majesty’s  household.  The  print  affords  a  pleasing  and  animated 
representation  of  the  King.  It  is  to  be  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by 
a  similar  engraving  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide. 

Chit-chat  from  Glasgow. — The  Clyde  Regatta  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Yacht  Club  was  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  detestable  weatlier.  The  Regatta  on  Lochlomond  was, 
however,  beautiful;  and  if  Lieutenant  Mackenzie’s  prognostications 
of  the  weather  for  August  maybe  in  aught  believed,  our  Regatta 
here  will  be  splendid.  Prodigious  preparations  are  making  for  it,  as 
might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  rage  for  checque  shirts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cups  subscribed  for,  and  those  given  by  Mr  May  and 
Captain  Thomas  Blair, — the  gentleman  so  beautifully  and  deservedly 
eulogised  by  the  muse  of  Allan  (’unningham  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Journal private  matches  for  considerable  sums  are  to  be 
decided.  A  bet  of  fifty  |>ounds  a-side  is  thought  nothing  of.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,'  that  in  moderation,  nautical  sports  are  highly 
praiseworthy,  for  besides  their  harmlcssness  and  salubrity,  they 
teach  a  degree  of  skill  that  in  emergencies  may  be  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful.  The  estimable  Rector  of  our  Grammar  School,  and  two  young 
gentlemen,  were  lately  drowned  off  Rosencath,  from  a  want,  it  is 
said,  of  nautical  experience.  Upon  this  melancholy  event  some 
strong  and  touching  lines  have  been  written.  A  copy  of  the  little 
work  which  contains  them,  and  which  was  printed  only  for  private 
circulation,  is  sent  along  with  this.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
an  English  clergyman  of  much  talent,  but  not  without  some  of  the 
eccentricities  of  genius. — Nothing  new  has  been  doing  here  in  the 
literary  world.  The  Shamrock’ ^  so  long  announced,  is  not  to  appear 
till  Weekes,  its  fat  and  funny  editor,  comes  down  to  star  it  at  one 
of  the  theatres.  A  still  more  weighty  atiraction  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  D’jeck  is  at  present  in  Dunlop  Street  with  Alexander. 
Seymour  has  had  a  star  from  the  Western  hemisphere,  one  Mr 
Adams,  of  New  York,  who  played  Hamlet f  Rolla,  and  William  Telit 
pretty  respectably.  The  patent  question  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 
It  would  be  better  were  it  to  end  in  our  having  no  patent  at  all,  but 
a  fair  comi>etition  in  theatricals  as  in  calicoes. — Dur  Exhibition 
opens  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  is  expected  to  lie  good. 

•  Chit-Chat  from  Lovdon — Thomas  Hood  is  preparing  a  little 
volume  to  be  called  “  Epsom  Races,”  as  a  companion  to  his  “  Ep- 
ping  Hunt.”  In  his  announcement,  he  says,  “  Due  notice  of  the 
lime  of  starting  will  be  given  by  public  advertisement,— and  to  avoid 
any  thing  ora/ic,  be  sure  to  ask  for  Hood’s  EpsomJ* — The  complaints 
have  been  loud  and  general  of  the  mismanagement  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  procession  at  the  late  king’s  funeral ; — we  do  not  know 
to  what  functionary  the  blame  is  to  lie  attributed.— We  find  in  the 
newspapers  the  following  piece  of  twaddle : — “  Several  of  our  best 
sea  songs  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  his  present 
Majesty  when  serving  in  the  navy.”  Where  arc  they  ?— The  villa 
of  a  certain  eminent  denMst  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  has  been  classi¬ 
cally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tw.tculum.— The  expedients 
adopted  to  attract  attention  to  various  advertisements  in  the  London 
newspapers  is  often  very  amusing.  Warren  heads  his,  “  Advice  with¬ 
out  a  Fee;”  another  begins — “  Farewell!  a  long  farewell  to— tender 
feet !”  a  third  is  mysteriously  entitle<i— “  Midnight  Visitors,”  which 
turns  out  to  relate  to  the  celebrate<l  ”  C.  Tiffin,  Buff-destroyer  to  his 
Majesty  r*  **  in  whose  family  the  art  has  been  confinel  for  near  100 
years;”— a  fourth  announces  “  the  Adelaide  Habit-shirt, patronized 
and  purchased  by  her  Majesty ;” — a  fifth  commences  in  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  terms — **  The  acme  of  nonpareil  patent  metal  studded  boots  and 
shoes,  excelling  all  others,  superseding  metal  heels,  nails,”  <Src. ;— and 


amidst  a  host  of  quack  medicines  of  all  sorts,  and  adapted  to  all  con, 
stitutions,  we  find  that  new  and  inestimable  one—”  the  concen. 
trated  disinfecting  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  and  of  lime.”— Chan- 
trey  has  nearly  finished  a  very  fine  bust  of  his  present  Majesty. 
This  eminent  sculptor  is  also  employed  upon  a  colossal  statue  in 
marble,  nine  feet  high,  of  the  late  King  in  his  royal  robes,  for 
Windsor  Castle,  a  cast  of  which  in  bronze  is  also  in  progress  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.— According  to  the  local  papers,  the  King  is  to  be 
in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  Windsor,  and  Brighton,  at  one  and 
the  same  moment, — and  this  partition  of  his  Majesty  among  his 
subjects  may  be  expected  in  about  a  month  I— The  sporting  world 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fanny  Kemble  won  the  maiden  plate, 
value  L..50,  at  the  Bridgenorth  Races  on  the  7th  inst. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Kean  took  his  farewell  benefit,  previoui 
to  his  departure  for  America,  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
which  he  engaged  for  that  evening.  The  night’s  entertainments 
consisted  of  the  1th  act  of  ”  Richard  the  Third,”  the  4th  act  of  the 
”  Merchant  of  Venice,”  the  ,5th  act  of  ”  A  New  Way  to  Pav  Old 
Debts,”  the  2d  act  of  **  Macbeth,”  and  the  .^d  act  of  ”  Othello.” 
Mr  Kean  was  assisted  by  a  numlier  of  his  professional  brethren, 
among  whom  was  Miss  Jarman,  who  made  her  first  and  only  appear¬ 
ance  in  London  this  season  in  the  part  of  Desdemonn,  In  the  4th 
act  of  the  ”  Merchant  of  Venice,”  Mr  Hooper  played  Gratiano.  At 
the  conclusion,  Kean  delivered  a  farewell  address  to  a  numerous  and 
cordial  audience.- A  new  melo-dramatic  piece,  called  ”  The  Skeleton 
Lover,”  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi.  The  music  is  by  Rod. 
well,  and  is  said  to  be  good. — The  author  of  ”  Black-Eyed  Su«an  ’ 
has  written  another  piece  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  called  ”  The  Pres? 
Gang;” — by  the  aid  of  T.  P.  Cooke’s  acting,  it  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful. — At  the  Haymarket,  a  new  piece,  called  ”  The  Force  of  Xa- 
turc,”  and  at  the  Tottenham  Street  Theatre,  another,  called  ”  Me¬ 
tempsychosis,”  have  been  successful. — Fanny  Kemble  has  been  per¬ 
forming  in  Dublin  without  exciting  a  very  high  degree  of  enthu¬ 
siasm. — Miss  Paton  has  been  giving  concerts  in  Limerick  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  conductors  of  the  different  Musical  Festivals  for  the 
ensuing  season  have  declined  availing  themselves  of  her  services.  She 
has  our  sincere  pity.— Miss  Ellen  Tree  seems  to  be  much  thought  of 
in  Liverpool.— Miss  Foote  has  been  performing  at  Cheltenham,  and 
she  is  engaged  for  Drury  Lane  next  winter.  Does  Mr  Lee  think  that 
Miss  Phillips  as  his  prima  donna  in  tragedv,  and  Miss  Foote  in  co¬ 
medy,  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  ?  .  Are  they  not  both  stars  of  but 
I  ineffectual  fires? — Mathews  has  been  at  Brighton.— We  regret  to 
learn  that  Jones  has  hitherto  had  but  indifferent  houses  at  Perth ;  we 
hope  they  will  improve.— Ryder  is  at  present  at  Cupar,  where  he 
has  been  drawing  good  houses,  first  with  the  assistance  of  Mackay, 
and  at  present  with  that  of  Pritcliard,  who  arpears  to  be  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  Fife  folks.  A  critic  in  the  Fife  Herald  says  of  him : 
— ”  Graceful,  pathetic,  and  full  of  energy,  he  embodies  the  best 
conceptions  of  our  most  poetical  dramatists,  with  an  effect  almojit 
unsurpassed.”— A  new  version  of  ”  Don  Giovanni,”  with  all  the 
original  music,  has  been  brought  out  this  week  in  a  very  creditab'e 
style  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre.— Mr  Murray,  who  was  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  a  few  days  ago,  has  returned  to  London  to  complete  hi?  ar¬ 
rangements  for  next  campaign.  Workmen  are  already  busy, in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  give 
the  exterior  an  entirely  new  facing. 


TO  OUR  HEADERS. 

W  E  are  making  preparations  to  add  regularly  some  pages  to  each 
Number  of  the  Literary  Journal,  but  a  week  or  two  must  elap5« 
before  we  get  our  arrangements  perfected.  In  the  meantime,  our 
next  Number  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  our  last  was,  and  will,  F*’ 
haps,  be  entirely  a  double  Number. — We  take  this  opportunity  of 
intimating  again,  that  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette  being  now 
discontinued,  the  Literary  Journal  is  sent  instead  to  all  thefoi- 
mer  subsciibers  to  that  paper  by  whom  it  is  not  counteimanded. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reviews  of  Galt’s  Southennan,  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  Pa- 
VI.,  Lives  of  British  Physicians,  and  several  other  new  Works, 
unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 

W'e  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  place  to  ”  The  Past,”  by  ”  J*  ^ 
Glasgow,  and  ”  A  Sketch,”  by  ”  VV\”  in  our  next  SLiPi’f’^Hs-— "t  * 
favours  of  several  of  our  poetical  friends,  though  in  types, 
avoidably  postponed. — We  regret  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
room  for  the  following  Poems,  though  some  of  them  ai;e.not  ^ 
out  merit:  ”  To  my  First  Grey  Hair,” — “To  J.  M.” — ‘ 
by  “  P.  S.”  of  East  Uithian,— To  Eliza,”  by  “  W.  s.”— the  Vers" 
from  Elgin, — and  “  The  Outlaw’s  Anniversary,”  by  ”  J* 

We  beg  to  mention  to  our  contributors  that  w’e  cannot  ^  ^ 
take  to  return  short  pieces,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  which  may 
be  inserted. 
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[No.  89,  July  24.  1850.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  TAternture,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

WEST  of  SCOTLAND  THIRD  EXHIBITION 

of  the  WORKS  of  LIVING  ARTISTS,  will  Open  this  Sea- 
on  the  9lh  of  Au^;nst. 

It  is  req'iesteJ  that  Works  of  Art  intended  for  this  Exhibition  may 
jy.  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  Argyle. Arcade,  on  or  before  the 

5Ut  instant.  (Signed)  C.  HUTCHESON, 

Secretary. 

Glasgow,  21st  July,  1850. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 


This  day  is  pnhlished, 

Tn  one  Volume.  ilhistratPtl  with  Portraits,  .5s. 

TMO.  XIV.  of  THE  FAMILY  T.IBIIAIIY,  being 

the  LIVES  of  BRITISH  !M!  VSK’IANS. 

John  Murray.  /\ll)eiTiarle  Street,  London. 

Of  whom  may  l>e  ha.l. 

Price  5s.  each  Volume,  profusely  illustrated,  and  hound  in  canvas, 

Nos.  I.  and  IT.  The  LI FK  of  X  A POLEON  BFO- 
NNP\RTE.-No.  hi.  The  LTPEof  ALEX  ANDER  THE  GRE'T. 
—Nos.  IV.  X.  and  XHI.  LIVES  of  the  most  Eminent  BRITISH 
painter  SCUf.PTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS.  Three  Volumes. 
—Nos  V.  VI.  and  IX.  The  HISTORY  of  thn  JEWS.  Three  Vo¬ 
lumes.— No.  VH.  The  N  \TURAL  HlSTt>RY  of  INSECTS  Vol. 
I.  (ro  he  completed  in  2  vols.) — No.  VUI.  The  COURT  and  CAMP 
of  BIJON  AP  ARTE,  with  Portraits;  in  I  vol. — No.  XL  The  LIFE 
of  roLUATRUS,  bv  WASHixciTox  Irv’Lvg,  in  1  vol. — No.  XII.  The 
LIFE  of  NELSON,  by  R.  Soitthey,  1  vol. 

Also, 

The  1st  No.  of  the  DRAMATIC  SERIES  of  the 
FAMILY  LIBRARY,  containing  the  PLAYS  of  MASSINGER, 
vol .  I.  5s. 

FAMILY  LIBRARY.  JUVENILE  SERIES. 

No.  I.  (which  has  been  long  in  preparation)  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  August. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

T.AST  SATURDAY,  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms, 

Mons.  SURENNE,  French  Master  to  the  Scottish  Military 
and  Naval  Academy,  concluded  his  Philological  Course,  with  a 
Lecture  consistinu  of  Elucidations  of  Universal  Literature,  in'-ended 
to  throw  a  light  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  experienced  by  Au¬ 
thors.  After  which,  the  awarding  of  Prizes  to  his  Pupils  took  place. 

But  previous  to  this  grateful  task,  four  Ladies  of  the  Composi¬ 
tion  AND  General  Knowlkdge  Class,  having  volunteered  to 
Compose  French  Extempore  Essays,  on  any  Historical  .Subject,  the 
following  were  proposed  by  several  Gentlemen  present :  Demosthenest 
Alfred,  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scodand,  and  Charlemagne,  Emperor 
of  France.  The  first  subject  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Minnoch,  the 
second  to  Miss  Davidson,  the  third  to  Miss  Wilson,  and  the  fourth 
to  Miss  Douglas, 

The  Essays,  each  consisting  of  two  long  pages  in  French,  besides 
the  translation,  were  accomplished  without  the  help  of  books  in  any 
language  whatever,  and  were,  in  a  neat  and  elegant  speech,  deliver¬ 
ed  bv  the  Reverend  Mr  ('hapman,  who  kindly  undertook  to  deliver 
the  Prizes,  esteemed  by  him  as  astonishing  efforts,  replete  with 
p.’oofs  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  sound  and  extensive  know- 
Ic  Ige. 

Besides  the  above  Essays,  several  French  .Sentences,  on  subjects 
given  by  the  audience,  were,  by  the  same  Ladies,  and  Miss  M.  Ross, 
also  written  with  the  view  of  showing  their  readiness  at  composing 
the  French  Language,  and,  like  the  Essays,  elicited  marks  of  appro¬ 
bation  on  the  part  of  those  present. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  prizes  were 
awaided 

LADIES’  CLASSES. 

COMPOSITION  AND  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  CLASS. 

.  Mary  Wilson,  Rilinbnrgh — Margaret  Douglas,  do. — Mary  Ross, 
Jnverieiih  Row — Je  sy  Davidson,  Edinburgh — and  Mary  Minnoch, 
Wigton,  Wigtonshire. — Medals. 

SECOND  CLASSES. 

Moir,  Edinburgh — Anne  MacGregor,  do. — Elizabeth 
lacbean.  Inverleith  Row — Anne  VV’atson,  Bonnington— Jane  Mal- 
colrn,  Edinburgh — f’atnerine  Leitch,  do, — Margaret  Young,  do.— 
and  Mary  Weir,  Gibraltar. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 

‘•ane  Kinnear,  Edinburgh— Eliza  Boyac,  do. — Grace  Rae,  do. — 
‘  ophia  Sime,  Leith — F.leanora  .Someivill,  Edinburgh— Euphemia 
Hamilton,  do. —  Margaret  Fraser,  do. 

G  E  N T L  E  M  E  N’S  C  L  A  SS  E S. 

f'OMPOSITION  AND  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  CLASS 
aniel  MacNie.  Doune.  Perthshire — Alexander  Spence,  Edin- 
.  *^8“ — James  Adamson,  do. — Medals. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Oxford  ^  Alison,  Edinburgh— M.  Campbell,  do.— William  Wright, 

,  .  .  .  ELEMENTARY  CLASS. 

Petersburg — Silas  Palmer,  Edinburgh — Robert 
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Published  this  day. 

In  thick  12ino,  7s.  6d.  boards, 

TIISCOURSES  on  the  MILLENNIUM,  the  DOC- 

^  TRINE  of  ELECTION.  JUSTIFICATION  bv  FAITH,  and 
on  the  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  for  the  APOSTOLICAL  IN¬ 
STITUTION  of  EPISC01*A(;:Y  :  together  with  some  Preliminary 
Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Scriptural  Interpretation. 

By  the  Rev.  MICHAEL  RUSSELL.  LL.D. 

Author  of  **  A  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,”  Arc. 
Printed  forOLivKR  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  lately  published. 

The  TRUE  PLAN  of  a  LIVING  TEMPLE;  or, 

Man  Cort'iidered  in  his  Proper  Relations  tn  the  Ordinanf  Occupations 
and  Pursuits  of  Life,  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  Sacrifice,” — “  The  Last  Supper,”— and  “  Farewell  to  Time;* 
5  vols.  12mo,  L.  1.  2s.  fid.  boards. 

DI  ALOGUES  on  XATUH  ALan.l  REVEALED 

RELIGION :  with  a  Preliminary  Inquiry;  and  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  Supplemental  Discourses;  and  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
Re%\  ROBERT  MOREHEaD,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Arc.;  12ino,  8s. 
boards. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  of  Julv,  1850,  will  be  published. 
Elegantly  printed  in  duodecimo,  jirice  5s.  fid.  boards, 

A  POPIH.AR  ESSAY 

ON  THK 

CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE, 

AND 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

By  CHARLES  DOYNE  SILLERY, 

Author  of  “  Vallery ;  or,  the  Citadel  of  the  Lake,’* 

“  Eld  red  of  Erin,”  Arc. 

Edinburgh  ;  Wauoh  and  Innes,  Booksellers  to  his  Majesty. 

BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


VOLUME  THE  FIFTV-SEVENTH  OF 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

Published  this  day, 

Price  5s.  fid.  extra  cloth  boards,  or  on  fine  paper  5s, — royal  paper  6s., 
Consists  of  the  First  Volume  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvklkt  Bourriennk, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JOHN  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

**  VVe  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  writer’s  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts.** 
•^London  Literary  Oaxette, 


Works  recently  published  in 

C O N S T A B L E ’ S  MI S C E LEAN Y. 

VOLS.  L.  LI. 

HTSTORA’  of  CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stkbbing.  M.A.  2  Vols. 

“  ’Tis  the  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  c*f  the  series  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany.  Style  clear,  sentiments  and  opinions  just,  descriptions 
picturesque,  anil  the  stream  of  narrative  strong  and  flowing.  Mr 
Stebbiug  is  a  rising  writer.” — lilackwond's  ]\Iaf!azinc, 

“  It  allows  a  cultivated  mind,  judicious  reflection,  much  care  in 
the  execution,  and  is,  altogether,  one  that  merits  a  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation.” — London  Literary  Gazette. 

**  They  are  temperate  and  philosophical,  yet  not  withi  ut  a  kindly 
gl  of  imagination,  and  a  style  which  is  animated  and  graphicaL** 
— Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

VOL.  LI  I. 

A  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By  William  C.  Staf¬ 

ford. 

**  A  volume  which  was  much  wanted,  and  the  want  is  here  not  ill 
supplied.” — Court  Journal. 

”  The  pre  ent  little  volume  emboilies  much  information  touching 
the  origin,  composition,  and  performers,  from  the  earliest  period  till 
the  present  day.” — London  Literary  Gazette. 

VOLS.  LI  1 1.  LIV. 

LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  EL- 

DERSLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
SentUtnd.  including  Biographical  Notices  of  contemporary  English 
and  Scottish  Waniors.  By  John  I).  ('AKRif  K,  Esq. 

It  would  lx*  impossible  to  find  a  more  interesting  volume  of  Bio¬ 
graphy,  when  facts  wear  the  exciting  and  wonderful  aspect  of  ro- 
iiiauee — where  History  is,  at  the  same  time,  veracious  and  |K>eticai.” 
—  The  Warder, 

“  Theauthor  of  the  present  volume  does  not  disapjxiint  expecta¬ 
tion  :  his  Life  of  Wallace  is  a  well-written,  authentic,  and  spirited 
jiroduotion,  full  of  research,  and  exhrljiting  considerable  powers  of 
descrip. ion.” — Sun. 

VOLS,  I.V.  LVL 

LIFE  of  KJNG  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Ro- 

iiERT  Chambers,  Author  of  **  The  Rebellions  in  Scotland,”  <kc. 

Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,’  London. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


On  Saturday  the  31st  will  be  published. 

Price  Six  Shillings, 

THE  FIFTH  MONTHLY  PART  OF 
[a  new,  greatly  improved,  and  cheap  edition, 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

WITH  PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIONS  BY 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 

AND 

Professors  STEWART,  PLAYFAIR,  and  LESLIE. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes  4to,  With  a  New  Set  of 
Engravings  on  Steel. 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  NAPIER. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Encyclopa?dia  Britannica,  resolved  that  no 
expense  shall  be  spared  in  rendering  it  worthy  of  the  high  character 
and  the  liberal  patronage  it  enjoys,  are  about  to  introduce  an  im- 

Brovement  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
ook. 

The  Maps  illustrative  of  the  Work,  which  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  Quarto  page,  will  now  extend  to  twice  the  usual  di¬ 
mensions,  and  occupy  two  entire  pages,  each  Map  forming  a  Folio 
leaf,  folded  in  the  middle,  and  placed  upon  a  guard.  The  Subscri¬ 
bers  will  thus  be  furnished  with  a  series  of  Maps  of  sufficient  size  for 
every  purpose  of  consultation,  while  no  advance  will  be  made  in  the 
price  of  the  Book. 

The  Engravings  will  be  executed  in  the  best  manner  upon  Steel, 
by  Sidney  Hall,  from  New  Drawings  after  the  most  improved  and 
recent  authorities. 

Duplicates  of  the  folio  Maps,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  that 
have  already  appeared  on  the  4to  scale,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding 
Part. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  and  Marshall; 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
and  Jennings  and  Chaplin,  London;  and  John  Cumming,  Dub¬ 
lin. 


Just  published, 

VOLUME  THIRD. 

Price  14s.  in  Extra  Cloth  boards, 

OF 

TTHE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL; 

OR,  WEEKLY  REGISTER  of  CRITICISM  and  BELLES 
LETTRES. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Water¬ 
loo  Place,  Edinburgh;  Messrs  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

In  our  present  number,  as  indeed  in  nearly  every  number  of 
our  publication  that  issues,  our  readers  may  observe  that  we  are  in- 
rlebted  to  the  Edinburgh  lAterary  Journal  for  one  or  more  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  literary  and  miscellaneous  department  of  our  paper. 
This  excellent  and  entertaining  publication  has  just  completed  the 
third  volume  of  its  series,  and  that  event  offers  us  an  occasion  to  pay 
its  able,  diligent,  and  spirited  conductors  a  compliment  more  express 
than  that  of  merely  borrowing  from  its  contents,  as  some  slight  re¬ 
turn  for  the  good  service  its  agreeable  pages  so  often  afford  us. 
What  we  admire  in  this  work,  more  jierhaps  than  even  the  literary 
talent  which  it  displays,  is  the  honesty  of  its  literary  principles.  Wc 
never  find.it,  as  almost  all  the  papers  of  its  kind  do,  prostituting  its 
praise  by  bestowing  it  unworthily,  still  less  exercising  any  ill-natured 
partiality  to  the  prejudice  of  a  work  or  author  of  merit.  We  always 
yield,  therefore,  a  pleasing  confidence  to  its  reviews,  within  those 
bounds  which  we  of  course  prescribe  to  our  confidence  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  critic,  and  we  have  not  at  any  time  found  that  confidence 
misplaced.  With  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  Journalt  we  have  | 
more  than  once  before  taken  occasion  to  express  ourselves  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  approbation.  The  pleasing  experience  of  another 
term  of  its  labours  only  confirms  in  us,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
favourable  opinion.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  entertainment,  from  the  excellent  re¬ 
views  and  critical  notices  of  works,  which  may  be  considered  the 
highest  of  its  pretensions,  down  to  the  agreeable  chat  concerning  pro¬ 
vincial  art  and  letters  which  has  been  recently  added  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  its  contents.  The  extensive  intermediate  space  and  reading 
is  supplied  by  original  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  merit,  ranking  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
b«t  contributions  to  the  annuals.  We  desire  to  recommend  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  this  work  to  those  of  our  fellow  townsmen  in  particular 
who  natunally  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  reputation  and  success 
of  Scottish  literature.  Without  being  exclusively  Scottish,  it  has 

J^et  of  necessity  that  peculiar  character,  with  reference  to  Scottish 
etters,  which  must  make  it  most  acceptable  to  Scotchmen,  and  the 
natives  of  that  country  will  do  themselves  credit  by  patronising  it.” 
^lAver pool  Saturday  Advertiser^  July  lltht  1830. 

Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. — “  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  a  new  era  in  the  existence  of  this  able  periodical.  All 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  literary  criticism  of  Scotland,  were 
aware  tluit  there  was  not  room  for  two  weekly  journals  in  Edin- 
^rgh.  Accordingly,  one  of  them  (the  Gazette)  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  cemy right  has  been  purchased  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Journal.  This  is  a  result  which  was  foreseen  by  many,  and  is  now 
matter  of  congratulation  with  more ;  for  the  honesty  and  judgment 
of  the  critiques,  and  the  ability  displayed  in  the  original  articles,  of 
the  Jourruut  have  always  been  conspicuous,  and  have  led  to  its  be¬ 
ing  firmly  fixed  in  public  estimation,  as  well  as  fostered  by  great  and 
sull  increasing  public  (wtronage.  It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  the 
Editor  and  Proprietors  should  ^edge  themselves  to  increasing  and 
still  greater  exertions.” — Scots  Times. 

The  Journal  is  published  every  Saturday  Morning,  and  delivered 
in  cidinbuigh,  Glas^w,  and  Aberdeen,  to  Subscribers,  before  break¬ 
fast.  It  is  also  pumished  in  Ixindon,  and  several  of  the  principal 
towna  in  England,  every  Monday ;  and  the  stamped  edition  may  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  Ringdoin. 


This  day  is  published. 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

Price  9s.  6d.  boards,  or  11s.  bound, 

the  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY. 

or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and 
the  Western  Islands.  With  a  description  of  the  Principal  Steain 
Boat  Tours. 

Third  Edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  improvements 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Views. 

Printed  for  Stirling  and  Kennev,  and  John  Fairbairn,  Edin. 
burgh  ;  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  James  Duncan,  London. 

***  The  rapid  sale  of  two  large  editions  of  the  Scottish  Tourist  U 
a  decided  proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execution  over 
any  similar  work.  The  Third  Edition,  besides  being  illustrated  bv 
several  new  plates,  will  be  found  to  contain  very  considerable  addi- 
tions  and  improvements.  The  scenery  of  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ka^ 
trine,  and  Loch  Tay,  was  visited  last  summer  by  the  author  of  the 
account  of  these  places,  as  given  in  this  edition. 

Where  also  may  be  had,  just  published, 

I.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 

of  SCOTLAND.  Price  2s.  6d.  neatly  done  up— or  coloured  and  in 
a  case,  3s.  6d. 

II.  A  NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOT- 

LAND.  Price  2s.  6d.  neatly  done  up — or  coloured  and  in  a  case, 
3s.  fid. 

TIL  ROUTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  of  the  SCOT- 
TISH  TOURIST,  constructed  and  engraved  on  a  new  plan,  express 
ly  for  that  work.  Price  Is. 

MIDSUMMER  PRESENT.  ' 

JUVENILE  LIBRARY, 

Price  only  4s.  neatly  bound. 

Just  published,  and  Dedicated,  by  Permission, 

To  her  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria, 

T.IVES  of  REMARKABLE  YOUTH  of  BOTH 

SEXES:  Forming  the  1st  Volume  of  the  JUVENILE  LL 
B  RAR Y ,  and  comprising,  besides'eight  other  Lives,  that  of  Sir  Tho-  i 
mas  Lawrence. 

N.B. — The^volume  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  Her  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  Victoria,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  King  Edward  VI. 

Colburn  and  Bentlev,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTK,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published. 

The  Third  Volume,  in  8vo,  of 

T)R  DODDRIDGE’S  PRIVATE  CORRE¬ 

SPONDENCE. 

Including  many  Particulars  in  his  Life  hitherto  unknown,  with  No¬ 
tices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

“  We  know  not  when,  if  ever,  we  have  perused  two  volumes  of 
the  description  of  these  now  before  us  with  more  intense  curiosity, 
amusement,  and  instruction.” — Literary  Gazette. 

The  Rev.  G.  CROLY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  21s. 

“  We  most  cordially  recommend  these  volumes  to  that  universal 
attention  which  they  will  repay  tenfold,  by  the  pleasure  they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  yield.” — Literary  Gazette. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of  LOUIS 

XVIII.  By  a  Lady.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

**  If  we  except  the  entertaining  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
we  know  of  none  more  amusing  than  these.”— Li/erur^  Gazette. 

“  This  work  lays  open  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  most  intriguing 
capital  in  Europe.  Almost  every  person  of  note  in  France  since  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  is  here  pourtrayed.”— A/omin^g-  Journal. 

STORIESofa  BRIDE.  Rythe  Authoress  of The 
Mummy.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  28s.  fid. 

**  A  very  original  as  well  as  amusing  work,  and  one  which  we  think 
will  be  universally  liked.”— Li/frd/T/  Gazette. 

The  REMINISCENCES  of  HENRY  ANGELO. 

The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume,  8vo.  Comprising  Anecdotes 
of  the  most  distinguished  Persons  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years. 

TRAVELS  in  the  EAST.  By  John  Carne,  Esq. 
Author  of  Letters  from  the  East;”  printed  uniformly  with,  and  in 
continuation  of,  that  work.  I  vol.  I  Os.  fid. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  ALGIERS. 

By  M.  Pavanti.  With  Notes  by  Edward  Blaquierr.  Esa. 
edition,  embellished  with  a  View  and  Map  of  Algiers,  and  a  Plan  of 
the  City  and  Fortifications.  Price  25s. 

Colburn  and  Bkntlky,  London  ;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad* 
FUTE,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh.  ^ 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Pmprietor*,  every  Saturday  Momingi 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  <k  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  W. 
C'URRY,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Roadi 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6rf. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  Jr  ee  by  post,  Kki. 


Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work^  CanoDgate. 


